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SUMMARY 


Wheat  and  Coarse  Grains  1/  -  World  production  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains 
in  1975/76  is  now  placed  at  344  million  metric  tons  (MT)  and  638  million 
MT,  respectively.     Beginning  with  this  issue  the  FAS  world  grain  data 
base  has  been  enlarged  to  include  historical  series  for  millet  and  mixed 
grains.     Data  for  PRC  sorghum  has  also  been  added.     The  combined  increase 
to  world  total  coarse  grain  production  and  consumption  is  approximately 
55  million  tons.     World  trade  volumes  for  these  grains  total  154  million 
MT,  down  overall  from  previous  estimates  as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  the 
estimate  of  USSR  wheat  imports.     The  outlook  for  the  1976/77  production 
season  appears  bright.     World-wide  outturn  is  projected  to  reach  1.08 
billion  MT,  up  from  982  million  MT  in  1975/76,  reflecting  significant 
reported  increases  in  total  planted  area  and  expectations  that  yields 
will  benefit  from  average  weather.     World  wheat  and  feedgrain  import 
demand  is  expected  to  drop  about  8  percent  from  the  current  season's 
volume  due  primarily  to  projected  decreases  of  import  needs  by  the  USSR. 

Rice  -  The  1975/76  record  world  rice  crop  estimate  remains  unchanged 
from  last  month's  report.     Trade  estimates  are  now  put  at  7  (milled) 
million  MT,  down  200,000  MT  from  the  previous  estimate.     This  third 
successive  record  annual  rice  harvest  and  high  stock  levels  in  some  major 
importing  countries  continue  to  have  a  bearish  impact  on  trade  volume  and 
world  prices. 

Cotton  -  The  world  cotton  situation  in  1975/76  is  highlighted  by  record 
consumption,  a  5-year  low  in  production  and  a  reduction  in  stocks.  The 
outlook  for  1976/77  is  that  world  cotton  supplies  will  tighten  further 
and  generate  additional  price  strength. 

Oilseeds  -  Production  estimates  for  1975  remain  unchanged  at  94.9  million 
metric  tons.     Trade  for  1976  is  forecast  at  27.1  million. 

Exchange  Rates  -  Both  the  Italian  Lira  and  British  pound  took  a  sharp 
drop  during  the  month  of  March  (narrative  page  37).     The  downward  movement 
of  the  Dutch  Guilder  was  very  slight.     The  German  Mark  and  Japanese  yen 
were  unchanged   (Chart  -  page  39). 

Transportation  (Ocean)  -  Rotterdam  rates  are  predicated  on  the  use  of 
large  vessels  (tankers);  Japan  and  Trieste  on  smaller  vessels.     The  market 
for  tankers  is  strong;  therefore,  the  rate  increase.     (Chart  -  page  36). 

Transportation  (Rail)  -  During  March,  weekly  car  shortages  continued  their 
upward  trend  reflecting  strong  fertilizer  demand.     Car  loadings  dipped 
slightly.     (Chart  -  page  35). 

_!/  The  definition  of  coarse  grain  production  has  been  expanded  to  include 
millet  and  mixed  grains  as  well  as  rye,  corn,  barley,  oats  and  sorghum. 
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U.S.  PROSPECTIVE  PLANTINGS  1976 
(based  on  Survey  of  4/1/76) 

Corn  plantings  are  expected  to  total  82.7  million  acres,  6  percent  more 
than  last  year  and  up  2  percent  from  that  indicated  by  the  January 
1  intentions. 

Sorghum  acreage  intentions  of  nearly  17.9  million  acres  are  2  percent 
below  the  1975  acreage,  in  contrast  to  the  2  percent  increase 
expected  as  of  January  1. 

Feed  Grain  acreage  (corn,  sorghum,  oats  and  barley)  is  expected  to  total 
126.6  million  acres,  up  nearly  3  percent  from  the  123.1  million 
acres  planted  last  year. 

Durum  wheat  plantings  are  expected  to  total  4.7  million  acres,  down  2 
percent  from  last  year  and  below  the  8  percent  increase  expected 
January  1. 

Other  spring  wheat  prospective  planted  acreage  of  16.4  million  acres  is 
up  17  percent  from  1975,  an  increase  over  three  times  as  large  as 
expected  at  the  time  of  the  January  1  survey. 

Food  Grain  acreage  (wheat,  rice  and  rye)  is  expected  to  increase  3 

percent  to  83.8  million  acres.     (Includes  the  December  1  estimate 
of  57.2  million  acres  of  winter  wheat  and  3.0  million  acres  of  rye 
seeded . ) 

Cotton  growers  intend  to  plant  11.3  million  acres  of  all  cotton,  up  16 
percent  from  last  year  but  18  percent  below  1974. 

Peanut  growers  intend  to  seed  1.54  million  acres  of  peanuts  in  1976, 
slightly  more  than  last  year. 

Soybean  acreage  is  expected  to  total  49.3  million  acres,  down  10  percent 
from  1975  and  a  larger  decline  than  the  7  percent  decrease  growers 
reported  January  1. 

Oilseed  acreage  (cotton,  flaxseed,  peanuts,  and  soybeans)  is  expected  to 
total  63.2  million  acres,  6  percent  less  than  last  year. 

Tobacco  acreage  is  expected  to  total  1.01  million  acres,  7  percent  below 
1975.     Flue-cured  growers  plan  a  10  percent  decrease  and  burley 
intentions  are  1  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Sugarbeet  intentions  point  to  1.5  million  acres,  down  3  percent  from  1975 
plantings . 
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WORLD  WEATHER  AND  CROP  SUMMARY 


HIGHLIGHTS  -  Sowing  of  spring  crops  and  preparations  for  summer  crops 
progressed  well  in  most  northern  hemisphere  countries.     Cold  and 
slowly  receding  snow  cover  caused  some  early  delay  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Problem  dry  areas  were  the  USSR's  Northeast  Caucasus,  Volga,  and 
Urals  regions;  parts  of  the  U.S.  southwestern  Great  Plains;  and 
PRC's  Manchurian  plain.     Soil  moisture  is  mostly  adequate  for  sowing 
winter  crops  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

WEATHER  -  The  relatively  cold  March  in  Europe  and  the  USSR  moderated 
considerably  by  mid-April.     Except  for  much  of  European  USSR,  the 
continent  also  tended  to  be  very  dry  from  the  Atlantic  to  central 
Siberia.     In  general,  accumulated  percipitation  in  Europe  since  fall 
has  been  well  below  normal. 

Precipitation  became  more  generous  in  April,  especially  in  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  Balkan  countries.     Good  rain  fell 
in  much  of  European  USSR  during  the  second  week  of  April.  Precipitation 
was  mostly  light  from  the  Volga  eastward,  although  parts  of  the  Lower 
Volga  region  had  one- third  to  over  one  inch  of  rain  in  mid-April. 

The  Volga,  part  of  N.  Caucasus,  and  Urals  regions  have  not  snapped  out 
of  the  1975  drought  and  soils  were  prone  to  blow.     Precipitation  in 
Siberia  and  Kazakhstan  was  mostly  light  and  spotty  except  for  locally 
heavy  amounts  in  southern  Kazakhstan. 

Turkey  was  drier  than  normal  in  March.     Rainfall,  though  erratic, 
increased  in  April.     Rainy  weather  began  early  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
countries  of  West  Africa  and  extended  inland  to  Upper  Volta.  Rainfall 
was  also  above  normal  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.     In  North  Africa's 
Mahgreb  countries  rainfall  was  about  normal  in  March  and  reasonably 
good  through  mid-April  in  Morocco,  but  mostly  light  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia. 

The  Canadian  Prairies  had  more  than  usual  precipitation  in  March 
followed  by  little  or  none  in  the  first  half  of  April.  Significant 
rains  fell  during  the  third  week.    Mexico  was  drier  than  normal  as 
was  most  of  Central  America.     Dry  conditions  on  the  U.S.  Great  Plains 
intensified  in  March  but  much  of  the  region  received  heavy  precipita- 
tion in  mid-April. 

In  South  America,  Southern  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  most  of  Argentina  were 
cooler  than  usual  while  temperatures  were  above  normal  in  central 
Brazil.     Rainfall  was  moderate  and  variable  but  tended  to  be  below 
normal  in  central  Brazil  and  in  much  of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Pampa 
Provinces  of  Argentina.     Above  normal  amounts  fell  in  southern  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  northern  Argentina. 
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In  Asia,  the  PRC  was  mostly  drier  and  cooler  than  usual  in  March 
with  a  seasonal  increase  of  rainfall  in  the  south  in  April.  Precipita- 
tion was  light  yet  above  normal  in  much  of  The  Manchurian  Plain. 
Japan  was  quite  rainy. 

Except  for  isolated  spots,  India  and  Sri  Lanka  continued  mostly  hot 
and  dry.     Precipitation  was  rather  heavy,  however,  in  Assam  and  eastern 
Bangladesh.     Frequent  rains  continued  to  erase  the  drought  in  Malaysia. 
The  Philippines  were  dry  in  the  west,  especially  Luzon,  and  wet  in  the 
east  including  most  of  Mindinao. 

Australia  was  wet  in  the  north  and  along  the  east  and  southeast  coasts 
and  quite  dry  elsewhere. 

CROPS  -  Crop  growth  lagged  in  much  of  Europe  due  to  cold  March  weather; 
however,  moderate  temperatures  in  April  reduced  the  lag.     Nowhere  were 
soils  unusually  wet,  therefore  soil  preparations  and  planting  activities 
advanced  nicely. 

After  cold  weather  delays  in  March,  spring  planting  in  the  USSR  should 
be  progressing  well  now  that  snow  cover  has  receded  from  most  major 
agricultural  areas.     April  rains  were  especially  beneficial  to 
winter  grains  in  important  tillering  and  jointing  stages,  particularly 
in  southern  Europe,  extending  from  the  Ukraine  to  Spain. 

Much  of  the  USSR  winter  wheat  was  poorly  tillered  in  the  fall.  This 
reduced  yield  potential.     Spring  rains  can  add  some  tillers,  or 
bushiness,  but  cannot  completely  restore  what  was  lost  in  the  fall. 
The  US  hard  red  winter  wheat  area  has  a  similar  problem. 

Early  spring  weather  was  mostly  favorable  for  winter  grains  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Mild  and  relatively  dry  weather  encourage  planting  of  spring  grains  and 
hastened  forage  growth  in  the  Great  Plains  of  North  America.     April  cold 
snaps  however  reduced  deciduous  fruit  prospects  in  parts  of  the  U.S. 

Rains  were  sparse  in  the  major  winter  wheat  area  of  the  PRC.  Soil 
moisture  remains  mostly  adequate  but  yields  would  improve  with  more 
generous  late  spring  rainfall.     Spring  wheat  in  the  northeast  PRC 
benefitted  from  recent  precipitation  but  the  crop  needs  timely  rains 
to  overcome  low  soil  moisture  reserves.     The  seasonal  increase  in  rain- 
fall in  south  PRC  aided  early  rice  and  corn. 

Dry  weather  enhanced  harvest  of  winter  crops  in  India  and  Pakistan 
and  of  summer  grown  crops  in  Australia's  major  interior  valleys. 

Soil  moisture  is  mostly  favorable  for  establishing  winter  grains  in 
the  major  southern  hemisphere  countries. 
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WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 

REVIEW  OF  19T^/T6  world  WHEAT  AND  COURSE  GRAINS  SITUATION 

The  principle  change  in  1975/76  vorld  wheat  and  coarse  grains  estimates 
since  the  previous  report  in  the  series,  which  was  based  on  conditions 
reported  as  of  March  8,  1976,  is  a  decline  in  the  estimated  volinne  of 
world  wheat  trade,  mainly  because  of  a  downward  revision  of  the  estimate 
for  USSR  imports.     Partly  offsetting  this  decline  in  wheat  is  a  1.3 
million  tons  increase  in  the  estimate  for  USSR  imports  of  coarse  grains . 

The  downward  revision  in  estimated  world  imports  has  been  balanced  by 
reductions  in  the  export  estimates  for  wheat  for  several  countries,  but 
mainly  for  the  U.S.     As  for  coarse  grains,  the  additional  import  volume 
into  the  USSR,  along  with  some  small  increases  in  estimated  imports  for 
West  Europe  and  Japan,  were  partly  offset  by  downward  revisions  in 
estimates  of  imports  for  East  Europe  and  other  areas. 

WORLD  WHEAT  &  COARSE  GRAINS  OUTLOOK  FOR  1976/77  OVERVIEW  FOR  TOTAL  GRAINS 
(EXCLUDING  RICE) 

Much  enlarged  world  grain  supplies  are  now  in  prospect  for  the  1976/77 
season.     Total  planted  area  will  be  up  significantly,  and  yields  should 
also  be  above  the  poor  1975  level. 

A  major  increase  in  world  grain  usage  will  also  occur  in  1976/77-  To 
some  extent,  the  size  of  the  1976/77  increase  in  usage  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  crop  increase.     Barring  severely  sub-standard  crop 
weather  in  the  months  ahead,  however,  supplies  should  be  sufficient  to 
enable  a  major  recovery  of  the  reserves  and  working  stocks  levels  which 
have  in  recent  years  become  depleted  in  some  countries. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  WHEAT 


The  world  wheat  situation  for  1976/77  will  probably  be  marked  by  the 
first  increase  in  total  wheat  utilization  of  any  significance  since 
1972/73.     Usage  of  wheat  for  human  food  has  been  increasing  almost  in 
normal  annual  increments  during  recent  years,  but  this  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  reductions  in  usage  for  animal  feed,  first  mainly  in 
Europe  and  North  America  as  a  result  of  higher  world  wheat  prices,  and 
more  recently  in  the  USSR  because  of  the  especially  poor  1975  wheat 
crop.     For  1976/77,  feed  usage  in  Western  Europe  and  the  USSR  will  pro- 
bably be  up  significantly  from  a  year  ago,  and  in  many  less  developed 
areas,  food  usage  may  increase  by  more  than  the  usual  amounts  because 
of  large  local  harvests  and  somewhat  more  plentiful  worldwide  supply 
conditions . 
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Another  feature  of  the  19T6/TT  world  wheat  situation  is  the  likelihood 
that  harvested  area  will  rise  significantly  from  last  year  and  may 
surpass  the  previous  record  level  of  22U.7  million  hectares  which  was 
reached  in  I968.     Most  of  this  increase  will  be  accounted  for  by  Brazil, 
Canada,  Australia,  Argentina  and  Western  Europe.     These  will  more  than 
offset  the  small  decline  now  expected  in  the  U.S.  and  a  likely  additional 
decline  in  the  USSR.    With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  most  of  the  increases 
stem  from  shifts  into  wheat  and  away  from  other  field  crops,  including 
coarse  grains. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  COARSE  GRAINS 


World  feedgrain  import  demand  during  19T6/7T  is  expected  to  drop  about 
10  percent  from  the  current  season's  record  volume  of  82  million  metric 
tons  due  almost  entirely  to  a  projected  sharp  decrease  in  import  needs 
by  the  USSR.    Declining  import  requirements  in  1976/77  are  also  foreseen 
in  the  case  of  West  Europe,  East  Europe  and  Mexico.     Increased  import 
volumes  on  the  other  hand  are  expected  for  Japan  and  a  number  of  others , 
such  as  Israel  and  Taiwan. 

West  European  feedgrain  import  prospects  for  the  upcoming  season  will 
be  heavily  affected  by  the  new  EC-9  grain  pricing  structure.  Relative 
to  1975/76,  this  new  structure  (l)  favors  EC-9  home  grown  cereals  vs. 
imported  grains  and  (2)  places  EC-9  produced  feed  wheat  in  a  more  com- 
petitive position  vis  a  vis  feedgrains  in  livestock  feeding.  West 
European  feedgrain  imports  from  third  countries  are  tentatively 
expected  to  decline  by  about  2.5  million  tons. 

WORLD  RICE  SITUATION 

The  1975/76  world  rice  crop  continues  to  be  estimated  at  just  over 
350  million  metric  tons  (paddy),  up  6  percent  from  last  year's  record 
production.     A  downward  revision  of  800,000  tons  for  Indonesian  pro- 
duction was  offset  by  increased  production  estimates  for  several  other 
minor  rice  producers. 

Import  demand  continues  sluggish  throughout  the  world  and  is  now 
estimated  to  be  at  about  7  million  tons  for  calendar  1976,  down  slightly 
from  the  estimate  of  March  8.     Thailand  has  already  committed  over 
500,000  tons  of  rice  for  export  this  year,  mostly  under  government  to 
government  agreements,  but  the  prospects  for  additional  large  agreements 
appear  slim. 
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CURRENT  U.S.  FEED  GRAINS,  WHEAT  AND  RICE  SITUATION 


Feed  grains — Corn  prices  have  been  relatively  stable  so  far  in  1976. 
The  range  of  dally  price  quotations  for  No.   2  yellow  corn  at  Chicago 
was  14  cents  per  bushel  In  January,  8  cents  In  February,  10  cents  In 
March,  and  4  cents  In  the  first  half  of  April.     In  mid-April,  the  price 
at  Chicago  was  around  $2.68  per  bushel,  about  13  cents  below  a  year 
earlier. 

Feed  grain  prices  likely  will  continue  fairly  stable  until  more  is 
known  this  spring  and  summer  about  the  size  of  1976  crops.  Weather 
conditions  so  far  have  been  generally  favorable  for  field  work  and 
planting.     Corn  planting  is  ahead  of  normal  and  spring  seeding  of  small 
grains  is  far  ahead  of  normal. 

Livestock  and  poultry  feeding  are  continuing  to  expand  and  feed  grain 
exports  will  set  a  new  record  high  this  year.     On  March  1,  there  were 
10  percent  more  hogs  than  a  year  earlier  kept  for  breeding  in  the  14 
major  hog  producing  States,  and  producers  were  planning  to  have  10  percent 
more  sows  farrow  in  March-May,  and  11  percent  more  in  June-August  than 
in  these  periods  in  1975.     On  April  1,  there  were  28  percent  more  cattle 
and  calves  on  feed  in  the  23  major  feeding  States  than  the  low  number  a 
year  earlier.     For  1975/76,  feed  grains  used  for  domestic  feeding  are 
currently  estimated  at  117.3  million  metric  tons,  up  12  percent  over 
1974/75.     Exports  are  estimated  at  46.6  million  metric  tons. 

Farmers  indicated  as  of  April  1  that  they  intend  to  plant  around  33.5 
million  hectares  of  corn,  6  percent  more  than  last  year.     Part  of  the 
increase  in  corn  planting  intentions  was  due  to  reduced  planting 
intentions  for  soybeans.     Planting  intentions  for  each  of  the  other 
three  feed  grains  (sorghum,  oats,  barley)  were  below  1975  plantings. 
For  the  four  feed  grains  combined,  farmers  indicated  they  intend  to 
plant  51.2  million  hectares,  nearly  3  percent  more  than  last  year. 

The  first  projections  for  1976/77  by  USDA  put  corn  production  at  162.1 
(+8.9)  million  metric  tons,  11  percent  more  than  the  1975  record,  and 
total  feed  grain  production  at  198.9  (+10.9)  million  metric  tons,  an 
increase  of  8  percent  over  1975/76.     A  further  expansion  in  domestic 
feeding  is  expected,  with  feed  grain  use  projected  at  130.1  (+6.4)  million 
metric  tons.     But  because  of  generally  favorable  crop  prospects  abroad, 
exports  are  projected  at  38.0  (+4.5)  million  metric  tons. 

Wheat — As  a  result  of  lagging  export  commitments,  the  1975/76  export 
estimate  has  been  reduced  to  32.7  million  metric  tons.     This,  in 
turn,  will  result  in  a  larger  than  anticipated  carryover  into  the 
1976/77  marketing  year. 

Winter  wheat  prospects  appear  to  have  stabilized  following  the  recent 
rains  in  the  Southern  Plains.     The  harvest  for  the  five  drought-affected 
States,  based  on  April  1  conditions,  was  estimated  at  about  14.2  million 
metric  tons,  down  8  percent  from  December  1  and  about  a  fourth  below 
1975  output.     Conditions  in  the  other  winter  wheat  areas  have  been 
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generally  good  and  it  appears  that  crop  prospects  are  about  in  line  with 
the  25  million  metric  tons  forecast  last  December.     Thus,  a  winter 
wheat  crop  about  12  percent  below  1975 's  record  crop  is  indicated. 

According  to  April  1  planting  intentions,  farmers  expect  to  seed 
about  8.5  million  hectares  to  spring  wheat,  almost  12  percent  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  6  percent  more  than  indicated  on  January  1.     With  the 
increase  in  acreage  and  good  growing  conditions,  the  spring  crop  could 
range  between  13.6  and  16.3  million  metric  tons,  up  from  last  year's 
13.2  million. 

With  winter  wheat  advancing  rapidly  to  maturity,  it  appears  that  the 
total  1976  wheat  crop  could  be  about  54.4  million  metric  tons.  The 
increase  in  carryover  stocks  projected  for  this  July  would  offset  the 
reduction  in  the  1976  crop,  resulting  in  a  1976/77  supply  that  may 
exceed  this  year's  67  million  metric  tons.     Early  prospects  point  to  a 
large  world  wheat  crop  in  1976,  suggesting  that  U.S.  exports  in  1976/77 
may  total  between  25.9  and  31.3  million  metric  tons,  down  from  this 
year's  projected  32.7  billion. 

Rice — Rice  growers,  responding  to  lower  prices,  plan  a  sharp  cut  in 
their  1976  plantings,  suggesting  a  crop  well  below  last  year's  record 
of  5.8  million  metric  tons.     But  with  carryover  this  August  1  roughly 
five  times  as  large  as  last  year,  the  1976/77  rice  supply  will  likely 
be  a  record.     Disappearance  may  hold  near  this  season's  4.6  million 
metric  tons,  perhaps  in  the  range  of  4.3  to  4.8  million.     But  the  1976 
rice  harvest  still  may  exceed  total  use,  leading  to  a  further  stock 
buildup.     An  important  aspect  of  the  1976/77  beginning  stock  situation 
is  the  expected  CCC  inventory  of  around  0.9  million  metric  tons,  which 
will  be  isolated  from  the  market  unless  prices  advance  substantially. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  AND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


SUGAR  -  1915/16  world  sugar  production  is  currently  estimated  at  82.1 
million  metric  tons,  up  5  percent  from  the  revised  1974/75  crop  of 
78.2  million  tons.     Consumption  has  also  increased  and  will  be  about 
in  balance  with  production  during  1975/76. 

World  raw  sugar  prices   (f.o.b.  Caribbean  Ports)  averaged  14.91  cents 
per  pound  during  March,  over  one  cent  above  the  February  average  of 
13.55  cents.     U.S.  spot  prices  (New  York,  duty-paid)  were  also  higher 
in  March,  averaging  16.26  cents  per  pound  as  compared  with  15.09  cents 
per  pound  a  month  earlier.     Both  world  and  U.S.  prices  rose  in  the 
first  part  of  the  month  and  then  receded  to  about  the  same  level  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

With  world  sugar  production  and  consumption  in  balance,  world  sugar 
stocks  are  likely  to  remain  at  a  low  level  during  1975/76.  Recently, 
it  was  announced  that  the  Philippines  had  signed  5-year  contracts  with 
Sucrest  and  Great  Western,   (both  U.S.  sugar  companies)  for  650,000  and 
500,000  tons  per  year,  respectively.     These  contracts  followed  the 
announcement  that  the  Philippines  had  sold  the  USSR  at  least  200,000 
tons  on  the  world  market.     Colombia  had  a  sugar  shortage  for  domestic 
consumption  and  stopped  exporting  during  the  month.     The  Dominican 
Republic  also  was  not  shipping,  although  their  new  crop  is  coming  in 
now.     They  reportedly  are  holding  out  for  a  higher  price. 

COCOA  -  The  1975/76  world  cocoa  bean  crop  is  expected  to  total  1,532,000 
metric  tons,  down  slightly  from  1974/75  production  of  1,535,500  tons. 
Cameroon  production  has  been  revised  downward  to  110,000  tons  from 
earlier  forecasts  of  a  record  outturn  of  125,000.     Estimates  for  Nigeria 
and  Ecuador  have  also  been  lowered  and  now  are  placed  at  230,000  and 
65,000  tons,  respectively.     However,  Brazilian  crop  prospects  have 
improved,  and  a  harvest  of  245,000  tons  is  now  anticipated  for  the 
1975/76  season. 

The  world  supply-demand  position  for  cocoa  indicates  a  modest  stock 
buildup  of  about  17,000  tons  in  1976,  compared  with  an  inventory  increase 
of  88,000  tons  last  year.     New  York  spot  Accra  cocoa  bean  prices 
averaged  75.7  cents  per  pound  during  March,  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
two  previous  months.     The  March  1975  average  price  was  81.5  cents  per 
pound. 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  the  1975  first  quarter  U.S.  cocoa  bean 
grind  will  be  abbut  25  percent  above  the  unusually  low  1975  first 
quarter  grindings  of  only  96.4  million  pounds  (43,727  metric  tons). 
Grindings  in  most  other  major  countries  are  also  expected  to  be  higher 
this  year. 
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COFFEE  -  Prices  rose  somewhat  during  the  month,  and  each  rise  resulted 
in  a  new  record.     The  composite  indicator  price  on  March  31  was  $1.05 
per  pound  of  green  coffee.     Future  prices  on  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange  for  a  year  ahead  are  about  2  cents  below  spot  prices. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  released  its  fourth  estimate  for  the 
1975/76  world  coffee  crop  on  March  10th.     This  estimate  was  for  a 
total  of  71.6  million  bags  (60  kilos),  with  exportable  production 
estimated  at  52.6  million  bags.     The  fourth  estimate  was  a  reduction  of 
about  900,000  bags  compared  with  the  third  estimate  in  December. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  held  coffee  price 
hearings  on  March  16  and  March  18.     A  State  Department  Official  test- 
ifying for  the  Administration  told  the  committee  that  due  to  the  July 
1975  frost  damage  in  Brazil  the  world  coffee  situation  would  be  much 
tighter  than  previously — at  least  until  1979.    Major  importers  and 
roasters  also  testified  at  the  hearings. 

While  there  are  no  indications  that  any  country  is  deliberately  holding 
coffee  off  the  market  to  drive  prices  up,  some  Brazilian  farmers  are 
not  selling.     Due  to  recent  high  prices  coffee  has  just  recently  regained 
its  lead  as  Brazil's  most  valuable  export.     The  President  of  the 
Brazilian  Coffee  Institute  recently  stated  that  several  hundred  thousand 
bags  of  Angolan  coffee  would  be  imported  by  Brazil  to  manufacture  into 
soluble  coffee. 

VEGETABLE  FIBERS   (excluding  cotton)  -  World  sisal  and  henequen  production 
in  1976  is  forecast  at  628,000  metric  tons,  or  15  percent  below  the 
estimated  1975  outturn.     Output  in  Brazil,  the  largest  producer,  is 
expected  to  decline  to  240,000  tons,  about  one-fourth  below  last  year's 
record  crop.     Large  stocks  of  both  raw  fiber  and  manufactured  products 
in  most  producing  countries,  along  with  the  decline  in  world  prices  and 
demand  in  the  past  9  months,  are  the  main  reasons  for  the  expected  down- 
turn.    Some  improvement  is  forecast  in  world  abaca  production  for  1976. 
Philippine  production  fell  off  sharply  in  1975  but  is  expected  to 
improve  along  with  demand  this  year.     Ecuador's  output  continues  to 
move  upward  and  has  a  significant  impact  on  world  market  prices. 

U.S.   imports  of  baler  and  binder  twines  during  January-February  1976 
totaled  only  866  metric  tons  compared  to  28,426  tons  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1975.     U.S.  twine  carryover  supplies  were  larger  than  normal 
at  the  end  of  the  1975  haying  season  and  importers  are  not  anxious  to 
get  back  into  the  market.     With  the  approach  of  the  1976  hay  harvest, 
however,  a  significant  increase  in  twine  imports  should  take  place  during 
the  next  few  months. 
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WORLD  SITUATION  SOYBEANS  AND  PRODUCTS 


1976  Crop  -  The  first  projections  for  the  disposition  of  1976  crop  show 
an  unchanged  crush  which  will  be  affected  by  the  large  Brazilian  crop 
now  being  harvested.     Soybean  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1976-77  crushing 
season  are  expected  to  be  drawn  down  to  about  190  million  bushels  from 
the  280  million  bushels  estimated  as  of  August  31,  1976. 

Soybean  oil  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1976-77  crushing  season  are  expected 
to  build  up  further  to  a  new  all-time  high  of  1.36  billion  pounds. 

Soybean  meal  demand  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  level  for  the  1976- 
77  crushing  season  with  no  significant  changes  in  stocks  at  the  end  of 
the  crushing  season. 

As  of  April  1,  U.S.  farmers  intend  to  plant  about  10%  less  soybeans  than 
the  54.6  planted  acres  in  1975.     With  this  acreage  soybean  production 
could  range  70  million  bushels  plus  or  minus  over  a  possible  crop  of 
1.35  billion  bushels.     This  is  based  on  a  U.S.  average  yield  of  28  bushels 
per  acre    for  the  1976  crop. 

The  Interagency  Committee  is  allowing  for  a  1.5  bushel  plus  or  minus  range 
from  the  28  bushels  average  yield.  From  1968  through  1975  the  U.S.  yield, 
per  acre,  has  ranged  from  a  high  of  28.4  in  1975  to  a  low  of  23.2  in  1974. 

1975  Crop  -  Domestic  oil  consumption  has  been  raised  by  100  million 
pounds  to  reflect  the  increasing  use  of  soy  oil  at  the  current  lower 
market  prices  while  soybean  oil  exports  continue  to  lag.     Therefore  the 
export  estimate  is  reduced  by  50  million  pounds  from  the  previous  report. 
The  largest  stocks  of  soybean  oil  on  record   (1.135  billion  pounds)  will 
be  carried  over  at  the  end  of  the  1975-76  crushing  season.     A  small  upward 
adjustment  in  oil  production  was  made  because  of  higher  than  normal  oil 
yields  from  the  1975  crop. 

USDA  expects  exports  of  soybean  meal  as  meal  to  the  EEC  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  NFDM  deposit  scheme;  however,  with  an  expected  decline  in 
fishmeal  availability  this  year,  total  U.S.  exports  of  soybean  meal  may 
remain  unchanged. 
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DOMESTIC  SOYBEAN  SITUATION 


Heavy  soybean  exports,  strong  domestic  demand  for  soybean  oil  and 
meal,  and  lower  prices  are  propelling  soybean  disappearance  to  a 
record  high  this  season.     Although  use  Is  expected  to  exceed  l.A 
billion  bushels,  compared  with  last  season's  depressed  1,2  billion. 
It  will  still  fall  short  of  the  large  1975  soybean  crop  by  roughly 
100  million  bushels.     Consequently,  a  further  buildup  In  carry- 
over stocks  to  possibly  280  million  bushels  Is  expected  this 
September. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  declined  from  $5.32  per  bushel  last 
September  to  $4,28  in  December,  but  subsequently  Increased  and 
have  stabilized  at  around  $4,50  in  recent  months.     During  coming 
months,  prices  will  be  highly  Influenced  by  prospects  for  the  1976 
U.S.  soybean  crop  and  competition  from  foreign  supplies,  partic- 
ularly Brazilian  soybeans  and  Malaysian  palm  oil.     For  the  1975/76 
season,  soybean  prices  are  likely  to  average  around  $4.65  per 
bushel,  dovm  about  $2  per  bushel  from  last  year. 

U.S.  farmers  intend  to  plant  49.3  million  acres  of  soybeans  this 
spring,  down  10  percent  from  1975.     The  shift  in  plantings  from 
soybeans  to  corn  and  cotton  reflects  the  current  more  favorable 
price  relationships  for  these  commodities  relative  to  soybeans. 

The  U.S.  soybean  crush  is  estimated  at  825  million  bushels,  up 
sharply  from  701  million  last  year.    During  September-February, 
crushlngs  totaled  421  million  bushels,  up  about  a  fifth.  Heavy 
domestic  livestock  feeding  of  soybean  meal  and  increased  use  of 
soybean  oil  are  the  primary  factors  behind  the  accelerated  pace. 

Total  soybean  exports  are  estimated  at  525  million  bushels,  up 
from  last  year's  421  million.     Through  April  9,  inspections  for 
export  totaled  374  million  bushels,  compared  with  293  million  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.     Lower  soybean  prices,  improved  pro- 
spects for  profits  in  livestock  feeding  in  Western  Europe,  and 
increasing  requirements  for  soybeans  in  Japan  are  boosting  exports. 
Foreign  markets  are  taking  more  soybeans  in  place  of  oil  and  meal. 

Despite  record  large  palm  and  coconut  oil  imports,  soybean  oil  this 
year  is  being  used  in  domestic  markets  at  an  unparalleled  pace. 
Key  factors  behind  the  increased  use  Include  the  economic  recovery, 
lower  soybean  oil  prices,  smaller  butter,  lard,  and  cottonseed  oil 
supplies.     Palm  oil  imports  for  the  season  are  estimated  at  about 
1  billion  pounds,  up  approximately  a  third.     Coconut  oil  imports 
may  exceed  1  billion  pounds,  up  nearly  two-thirds. 

A  significant  increase  in  per  capita  use  of  food  fats  and  oils, 
following  last  year's  decline,  is  expected  to  result  in  heavy 
disappearance  of  vegetable  oils  this  year.     Total  per  capita  food 
fat  disappearance  may  rise  2  to  3  pounds  to  around  54  to  55  pounds. 
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OUTLOOK  FOP.  WORLD  MEAT  PRODUCTION  MP  TRADE  IN  19T6 


Production  of  meats  in  the  key  commercial  markets  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  European  Community  and  Japan,  is  expected  to  increase  from 
year  earlier  levels  by  about  2  percent  in  1976.     Of  the  major  markets, 
a  decline  in  meat  production  is  forecast  only  for  the  European  Community. 
However,  EC  beef  stock  levels  estimated  to  be  about  ^00,000  tons  on  a 
carcass  weight  equivalent  basis  dampen  any  prospect  for  a  surge  in 
imports  this  year.     The  European  Community  has,  in  fact,  annotmced  that 
imports  of  beef  for  manufacturing  purposes  will  not  be  necessary  in  1976 
as  intervention  quantities  and  imports  iinder  special  programs  (the  latter 
estimated  to  be  between  200  -  250,000  tons)  will  more  than  meet  these 
requirements . 

In  Japan,  meat  production  is  expected  to  stabilize  at  about  2  million 
tons.     Larger  pork  and  poultry  supplies  are  expected  to  offset  forecast 
declines  in  beef  and  veal  production.     Just  as  the  production  mix  has 
changed  from  the  1975  picture  when  beef  and  veal  production  was  up  and 
pork  production  down,  so  is  the  import  mix  expected  to  change.  This 
year  it  is  believed  that  less  imported  pork  will  be  required  because  of 
greater  domestic  pork  and  poultry  production,  but  that  the  demand  for 
imported  beef  will  increase  to  offset  reduced  production.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  l60,000  tons  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  imported 
beef  will  be  needed  in  1976  —  100,000  tons  more  than  was  imported  in 
1975-     Pork  imports  are  expected  to  decline  by  about  U0,000  tons  to 
110,000  tons. 

Meat  production  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  increase  by  about 
5  percent  in  1976  —  gains  of  3  to  U  percent  are  forecast  for  beef  and 
veal  production,  3  percent  for  pork,  and  nearly  10  percent  for  poultry. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  pork  and  poultry  is  not  expected  until  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  causing  some  to  speculate  that  prices  for  manu- 
facturing quality  beef  will  rise  precipitously  in  the  summer  months  when 
the  demand  for  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs  for  grilling  increases  signifi- 
cantly and  beef  production  is  expected  to  be  at  its  lowest. 

While  it  is  true  that  beef  production  for  the  year  is  expected  to  be  at 
its  lowest  in  the  second  and  third  quarters,  production  is  still  expected 
to  be  a  record  high  for  these  quarters.     Also,  increased  pork  production 
in  the  third  quarter  should  hold  down  rises  in  manufactin*ing  beef  prices. 
Cow  prices  for  the  year  are  expected  to  peak  at  about  30  cents  per  pound 
during  the  siommer.     This  historically  would  correspond  to  a  wholesale 
manufacturing  beef  price  of  about  80  to  85  cents  per  pound.    As  of  late 
March,  manufacturing  beef  prices  were  about  75  cents  per  pound. 

A  program  of  voluntary  restraints  with  supplying  countries  eligible  to 
export  certain  meats  (primarily  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  beef  and  veal) 
is  being  negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State.     Taking  into  account  this 
program,  beef  and  veal  imports  into  the  U.S.  in  1976  wo\ild  be  expected  to 
be  about  8ii5,000  tons  —  5  percent  or  ^0,000  tons  above  1975  imports. 
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Meat  production  in  Canada  is  expected  to  increase  only  slightly  this 
year  with  the  increase  spread  about  evenly  over  all  categories.  Imports 
of  beef  and  veal  are  expected  to  increase  to  90,000  tons,  carcass  weight 
equivalent,  but  will  be  offset  by  a  return  to  more  normal  exports  to  the 
United  States.     This  trade  was  interrupted  during  1975  by  import  quotas 
on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

In  the  major  exporting  countries,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Central  America, 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  beef  and  veal  production  is  expected  to  be  up  by 
about  6  percent  —  370,000  tons  in  1976.     The  four  key  commercial  markets 
are  forecast  to  take  nearly  200,000  tons  of  the  increase.     About  100,000 
tons  is  expected  to  be  consumed  domestically,  leaving  nearly  70,000  tons 
for  export  to  untraditional  markets.     The  most  important  of  these  might 
be  the  USSR  in  1976. 

There  is  considerable  speculation  that  the  USSR  might  buy  300,000  to 
600,000  tons  of  meat  in  1976,  most  of  which  is  expected  to  be  beef. 
The  Australian  Meat  Board  is  sending  a  team  to  Moscow  in  April  to  in- 
vestigate this  possibility.     The  decision  to  purchase  meat  and  also  the 
quantity  to  be  purchased  will  likely  be  more  a  function  of  Russia's 
foreign  exchange  position  than  other  considerations.     If  a  decision  is 
made  to  import  meat  from  third  countries,  the  contract  will  undoubtedly 
go  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

FAS:FCA:D&LP  DIV. 


DOIIESTIC  LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 


The  sharp  increase  in  placements  of  cattle  on  feed  last  fall  has  pro- 
duced the  largest  fed  beef  supply  since  the  spring  of  1974,  and  continued 
increases  seem  certain  for  the  next  several  months.     Nonfed  beef  pro- 
duction, however,  has  begun  to  subside  from  the  record  fall  levels  and 
further  declines  appear  to  be  in  prospect.     Consequently,  consumers 
are  finding  larger  supplies  and  lower  prices  for  Choice  grade  beef 
cuts  at  retail  meat  counters  this  spring. 

Meanwhile,   cow  and  feeder  cattle  prices  continued  to  gain  strength  through 
the  first  quarter,  generally  reaching  their  highest  levels  since  the 
spring  of  1974.     Demand  for  replacement  cattle  for  feeding  has  been 
strong  despite  a  weakening  fed  cattle  market.     Placements  of  cattle  on 
feed  during  January  and  February  were  down  seasonally  from  last  fall, 
but  continued  well  above  depressed  year — earlier  levels.     Coupled  with 
the  reduced  supply  of  available  feeder  cattle,  this  helped  raise  feeder 
steer  prices  to  $44-46  per  100  pounds  on  most  western  markets  in  mid- 
April.     After  being  discounted  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  lighter 
weight  feeders  were  generally  drawing  premium  prices,  perhaps  reflecting 
longer  term  optimisim  by  cattle  feeders  for  a  recovery  in  the  fed  cattle 
market. 
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Fed  cattle  prices  may  have  reached  their  low  point  for  the  year.  Prices 
began  to  rise  in  late  March  and  further  strength  is  expected.  Between 
late  March  and  mid-April  choice  steer  prices  advanced  around  $10  per 
100  pounds,  and  topped  $45  on  most  market  in  mid-April.     Although  fed 
cattle  marketings  may  run  a  fourth  or  more  above  depressed  year-earlier 
levels  for  the  next  several  months,  many  signs  indicate  some  optimism 
by  feeders  is  justified.     Fed  beef  supplies  are  still  below  1972  record 
levels.     Also,  reductions  in  placements  from  last  fall  to  winter  may 
lead  to  seasonal  declines  in  fed  marketings  from  spring  to  summer  if 
feeders  remain  current  on  marketings.     Weather,  range  and  pasture  con- 
ditions, and  prospects  for  the  1976  grain  harvest  will  play  key  roles 
in  cattle  markets  around  midyear.     If  conditions  are  favorable,  cow 
and  nonfed  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  could  drop  back  to  year-earlier 
levels  this  spring  followed  by  moderate  declines  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year.     In  this  event,  the  reduced  cow  herd  and  strengthening 
cow  and  feeder  cattle  prices  could  ease  the  pressure  to  continue  heavy 
culling  of  cow  herds.     If  nonfed  slaughter  declines  as  much  as  now 
seems  likely,  seasonal  reductions  in  total  beef  output  could  boost 
fed  cattle  prices  back  up  into  the  mid-  to  upper  $40s  by  late  spring 
and  early  summer  before  trending  lower  again  during  the  fall. 

Prospects  for  a  sustained  turnaround  in  pork  production  beginning 
about  midyear  were  confirmed  by  the  March  1  survey  of  hog  producers 
in  14  major  States.     The  15-percent  increase  in  December-February 
farrowings  plus  the  10-percent  increase  now  planned  for  March-May 
are  larger  than  were  indicated  last  December,  and  they  point  to  a  10  to 
15-percent  increase  in  hog  slaughter  during  the  second  half  of  this  year. 
Although  returns  to  hog  producers  have  been  unusually  favorable  for  more 
than  a  year,  producers  are  still  apparently  reluctant  to  aggressively 
increase  output.     This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  high  capital  costs 
required  to  enter  the  hog  business  and  the  volatility  of  hog  markets 
over  the  past  2  years.     The  12-percent  increase  in  farrowings  now 
planned  for  December-May  still  only  regains  about  half  the  decline  of 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  for  the  year  might  be  up  around  3-5  percent 
from  1975 's  low  level  as  gains  in  second  half  slaughter  more  than  off- 
set first  half  declines.     First  quarter  hog  slaughter  ran  somewhat 
larger  than  earlier  expectations  but  still  fell  about  7  percent  short 
of  a  year  earlier.     Judging  from  the  number  of  hogs  on  farms  in  the 
heavy  weight  groups  on  March  1,  April- June  slaughter  may  be  down  only 
around  4-6  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  total  somewhat  under  the 
first  quarter  level.     Average  carcass  weights  are,  however,  running 
above  year-earlier  levels. 
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DOMESTIC  VEGETABLE  SITUATION 


Fresh  Vegetables.     The  prospective  acreage  of  14  spring  fresh  market  veg- 
etables is  7  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago.     With  yields  equal  to  the 
1973-75  average,  output  this  spring  would  be  2  percent  higher  than  last 
year.     There  are  larger  acreages  of  all  major  crops  except  for  a  10  per- 
cent cut  in  lettuce,  but  sharply  larger  carrot  and  sweet  corn  plantings 
and  substantially  more  tomatoes  and  peppers.     In  addition  to  these  pro- 
spective larger  supplies,  there  will  be  a  41  percent  larger  spring  onion 
crop  in  Texas.     The  United  States  spring  melon  acreage  is  a  fourth  larger 
this  season  at  120,000  acres. 

Fresh  vegetable  imports  from  Mexico  have  been  running  about  40  percent 
above  the  previous  year  thus  far.     All  the  important  import  crops  share 
in  this  gain,  cucumbers,  peppers,  and  tomatoes.     Tomatoes  have  accounted 
for  half  the  import  total.     With  reasonably  good  harvests  expected  to 
continue,  supplies  from  Mexico  will  be  available  until  late  June.  How- 
ever, comparisons  with  a  year  earlier  will  show  less  difference,  because 
Mexico  did  attain  heavy  voliune  late  in  their  197^/75  shipping  season. 

With  the  prospect  of  heavier  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  available  this 
spring,  grower  prices  will  likely  average  slightly  to  moderately  below 
a  year  earlier.     Retail  prices  will  likely  hold  close  to  a  year  earlier. 

Processed  Vegetables.     The  1976  prospective  contracted  acreage  of  8 
major  processing  vegetables  is  estimated  to  be  1.62  million  acres,  a 
cut  of  14  percent  from  the  large  plantings  made  in  1975.     The  most  con- 
spicuous changes  expected  this  season  are  a  15  percent  cut  in  tomato 
acreage,  and  sharp  cuts  in  lima  beans  for  both  canning  and  freezing. 
There  also  is     the  prospect  of  a  23  percent  acreage  reduction  in  peas 
for  freezing. 

A  brief  look  at  carryover  prospects  at  this  time  shows  that  the  total 
carryover  of  canned  vegetables  will  be  the  largest  in  3  or  4  years  for 
the  items  where  statistics  are  available.     In  addition,  trade  observers 
note  that  the  combined  carryover  of  concentrated  tomato  products-catsup, 
sauce,  puree,  and  paste  -  is  probably  the  largest  in  years. 

The  carryover  of  the  leading  frozen  vegetables,  sweet  corn  and  peas, 
probably  will  also  be  larger  but  the  total  supply  of  frozen  vegetables 
remaining  for  sale  this  summer  probably  will  be  slightly  less  than  the 
generous  quantity  on  hand  in  the  summer  of  1975. 

To  anticipate  1976/77  supply  prospects,  average    yields  applied  to 
current  acreage  intentions  would  suggest  14-17  percent  less  raw  ton- 
nage of  processing  vegetables.     If  this  cut  in  output  actually  develops, 
the  total  supply  of  processed  vegetables  would  be  adequate,  though 
possibly  on  the  tight  side.     At  this  writing,  some  trade  observers  note 
that  the  recently  improved  movement  might  induce  planting  of  a  few 
additional  acres.     Present  planting  intentions  easily  can  be  adjusted 
by  growers  and  processors  as  late  as  mid-May. 
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WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


The  world  cotton  situation  in  1915 /!(>  is  highlighted  by  record  con- 
sumption, a  5-year  low  in  production,  a  reduction  in  stocks,  recently 
stable  prices  following  sharp  advances  earlier,  and  an  increase  in 
exports.    The  outlook  for  1976/77  is  that  world  cotton  supplies  will 
tighten  further  while  demand  is  expected  to  rise. 

World  stocks  are  falling  sharply  this  year.     Stocks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1975/76  marketing  year  reached  a  record  high  of  31.6  1_/  million 
bales  as  a  result  of  high  prices  and  new  production  records  v^ich 
exceeded  consumption  during  each  of  the  previous  three  years.  However, 
lower  cotton  prices  and  an  improvement  in  the  world  economic  situation 
caused  a  turnaround  this  season.     Production  dropped  14  percent  to  an 
estimated  55.5  million  bales  and  consunption  is  expected  to  increase 
6  percent  to  a  new  record  62.8  million.    As  a  result,  stocks  on 
August  1,  1976,  are  expected  to  be  down  to  around  24  million  bales, 
about  4  percent  less  than  the  average  of  the  previous  10  years,  and 
prices  increased  40  percent  from  January  1975  to  January  1976. 

These  higher  prices  are  expected  to  encourage  U.S.  farmers  to  increase 
their  cotton  plantings  at  least  16  percent  to  11.3  million  acres  in 
1976/77.     However,  based  on  March  reports,  1976/77  total  foreign  cotton 
acreage  is  estimated  to  rise  only  around  5  percent  to  about  68  to  69 
million  acres.    Assuming  a  return  to  recent  3-year  average  yields, 
foreign  production  would  recover  even  more  than  acreage— around  8-10 
percent— to  50.8  to  51.8  million  bales.    This  would  place  foreign 
production  5-6  million  bales  below  foreign  demand  if  foreign  cotton 
consumption  in  1976/77  increases  according  to  trend  as  current 
conditions  indicate.    This  would  also  imply  a  foreign  demand  for  U.S. 
cotton  of  4.3  to  5.3  million  bales,  assuming  a  one  million-bale  draw- 
down in  foreign  stocks  and  400,000  bales  non-mill  disappearance. 
However,  the  availability  of  UoSo  supplies  could  limit  exports  to  3.5 
to  4.5  million  bales. 

The  world  export  estimate  for  1975/76,  at  about  18,1  million  bales, 
is  up  7  percent  from  the  16.9  million  exported  in  1974/75.    A  number 
of  foreign  exporting  countries  have  now  sold  most  of  their  cotton 
available  for  export,  leaving  the  liiited  States  as  the  principal 
country  with  uncommitted  supplies.    The  U.S.  e2q)ort  commitment  for 
1975/76  rose  from  2.3  million  bales  on  January  4,  1976,  to  3.3 
million  on  April  11,  1976. 


1/  These  data  now  incorporate  recent  substantial  revisions  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  cotton  supply /demand  estimates  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  compared  with  previous  statistical  series.    The  revised 
PRC  series  will  be  published  in  the  next  FAS  cotton  circular. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  SITUATION 
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The  currently  bright  demand  outlook  for  U.  S.  cotton  is  dimmed  by  growing 
concern  over  supplies.     The  potentially  tight  supply  developing  in  the 
face  of  strong  domestic  demand  indicates  more  intensive  manmade  fiber 
competition  and  continued  large  imports  of  cotton  textiles.     Demand  is 
also  increasing  overseas  and  with  more  competitive  U.   S.  cotton  prices, 
export  prospects  are  improving.     So  robust  demand,  coupled  with  tightening 
supplies,  have  caused  cotton  prices  to  rise  substantially  over  the  past 
year. 

As  a  result  of  these  higher  prices,  farmers  in  early  April  indicated  plans 
to  plant  16  percent  more  cotton  this  spring — somewhat  below  recent  expecta- 
tions.    Intended  plantings  of  11-1/4  million  acres  in  1976  are  over  1  million 
below  the  1971-75  average.     However,  strengthening  cotton  prices  since 
April  1  indicate  that  these  intentions  may  be  conservative.     Still,  rising 
production  costs  are  limiting  the  shift  to  cotton. 

The  larger  acreage  planned  for  the  1976  cotton  crop  points  to  production 
sharply  above  last  year's  8.3  million  bales.  However,  yields  will  be  of 
crucial  importance  in  determining  the  exact  level  of  output  and  thus  the 
adequacy  of  1976/77  supplies. 

With  strong  demand  foreseen  for  1976/77,  combined  mill  use  and  exports 
could  total  as  much  as  12  million  bales  if  supplies  are  larger  than  expected. 
However,  it  now  appears  that  the  availability  of  supplies  will  be  a  limiting 
factor.     Exports  may  range  from  3-1/2  to  4-1/2  million  bales  as  U.  S.  cotton 
moves  to  fill  the  gap  between  foreign  cotton  consumption  and  production. 
Domestic  demand  offers  a  potential  mill  consumption  increase  in  1976/77 
despite  continuing  stiff  competition  from  manmade  fibers.     However,  tight 
cotton  supplies  and  large  textile  imports  may  undermine  this  opportunity. 
U.  S.  mill  use  could  range  from  6-1/2  to  7-1/2  million  bales,  depending 
on  the  level  of  cotton  supplies,  prices,  and  textile  imports. 

Prospects  for  cotton  disappearance  during  the  balance  of  the  current 

season  have  improved  in  recent  months.     Combined  mill  use  and  exports  during 

1975/76  are  now  placed  at  about  10-3/4  million  bales,  up  1  million  from 

last  year.     While  mill  consumption  of  around  7-1/4  million  bales  is  anticipated, 

a  sharp  pickup  in  export  sales  since  mid-January  points  to  shipments  this 

season  of  close  to  3-1/2  million. 

Another  dominant  feature  in  the  near-term  outlook  for  U.  S.  cotton  is  the 
carryover  situation  this  summer.     With  1975/76  disappearance  over  2  million 
bales  above  the  small  1975  crop,  stocks  are  falling  sharply  and  may 
approximate  3-1/2  million  on  July  31.     Stocks  of  the  shorter  staples  are 
expected  to  be  extremely  tight. 
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DOMESTIC  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


A  smaller  crop  is  indicated  this  year,  according  to  the  April  1 
Prospective  Plantings  report.     Tobacco  growers  intend  to  set  1.01 
million  acres,  7  percent  less  than  1975.    With  average  growing 
conditions,  the  prospective  tobacco  acreage  indicates  a  crop  around 
2.08  billion  pounds,  about  5  percent  less  than  last  year.     The  crop 
actually  harvested  can  vary  from  this  projection  due  to  weather, 
economic  conditions,  and  availability  of  production  inputs.  During 
the  past  5  years  the  spring  intentions  averaged  1  percent  less 
than  the  harvested  acreage  of  all  tobacco  finally  reported.  But 
adding  the  larger  carryover,  the  tobacco  supply  could  gain  a  little 
from  that  in  1975/76. 

Most  of  the  decline  in  the  size  of  the  projected   crop  is  due  to  less 
flue- cured  tobacco.     Flue- cured  growers  intend  to  set  10  percent 
fewer  acres  than  last  season.     The  effective  poundage  quota  for 
flue- cured  tobacco  is  down  10  percent  due  to  a  cut  in  the  basic 
quota.     Projecting  average  yields,  production  could  turn  out  around 
1.3  billion  pounds,  some  8  percent  below  the  1975  crop.  With 
larger  carryout  stocks  in  prospect,  the  flue- cured  supply  may  still 
rise  slightly  next  season. 

Burley  growers  may  set  about  the  same  acreage  as  last  year. 

The  effective  poundage  quota  for  burley  tobacco  is  3  percent 

less  this  year.    Assuming  an  average  yield,  production  would  total 

slightly  above  the  640  million  pounds  marketed  last  season. 

The  indicated  carryover  would  result  in  a  1976/77  supply  a  little 

larger  than  in  the  current  marketing  year. 

Increases  in  acreage  are  indicated  for  fire- cured  and  dark  air  cured 
tobaccos.    Market  prices  were  up  sharply  for  the  1975  crop.  Maryland 
and  cigar  filler  and  binder  acreages  may  remain  about  the  same. 
Cigar  wrapper  acreage  may  decline  about  one- fifth  as  manufacturers' 
requirements  have  fallen  due  to  the  drop  in  cigar  production. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 


Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  totaled  52  million  pounds  in  February, 
up  55  percent  when  compared  with  the  low  level  of  33.5  million  pounds, 
shipped  the  same  month  a  year  earlier.     The  average  value  was  up  50 
percent  at  $T8.T  million,  however,  the  average  price  slipped  from  $1.57 
to  $1.51  per  pound.     An  ■unusually  heavy  movement  of  stems  and  scrap 
accounted  for  the  marginal  price  drop.     Almost  20  percent  of  the 
February  1976  exports  were  in  this  lower  value  category  compared  with 
less  than  10  percent  in  February  1975. 

The  strong  February  shipment  boosted  exports  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  FY  1976  by  3  percent  over  1975.     Declines  of  h  and  35  percent  in  the 
EC  and  the  Republic  of  China  have  been  more  than  offset  by  respective 
increases  of  20  and  hj  percent  in  Japan  and  Switzerland.     Japan  alone 
has  taken  hh  percent  of  the  1U5  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  ex- 
ported in  the  first  two  months  of  CY  1976.     Congestion  in  the  North 
Carolina  ports  delayed  the  earlier  movement  of  Japanese  purchases  which 
traditionally  are  shipped  in  the  October-April  period. 

In  general,  monthly  exports  during  the  last  four  months  of  FY  1976  are 
expected  to  be  considerably  below  the  level  reached  in  the  most  recent 
two  month  period.    With  this  expectation,  the  FY  estimate  is  being  main- 
tained at  580  million  pounds. 

Bulk  smoking  tobacco  exports  totaled  1.3  million  pounds  in  February, 

down  57  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  in  line  with  division  expectation. 

The  FY  1976  eight  months  total  is  76  percent  below  FY  1975. 

Imports,  both  duty-paid  and  arrivals,  were  up  in  February  as  imports  of 
oriental  type  leaf  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  in  each  category. 
Imports  of  flue-cured  and  burley  leaf  continue  to  be  off  substantially 
from  the  same  period  a  year  ago.     General  imports  are  down  13  percent  in 
the  July-February  period  and  duty-paid  imports  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 
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INCREASED  MILK  SUPPLIES  AND  CONTINUING  NFDM  SURPLUS  HIGHLIGHT  1976 


The  world  dairy  situation  continues  to  feature  heavy  surpluses  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  (NFDM)  and  rising  production  of  milk  on  farms.  World 
stocks  of  NFDM  are  approximately  2.0  million  metric  tons,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  1975  use.     The  rising  production  is  adding  to 
stocks  of  butter  and  cheese  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  unwieldly  large 
holdings  in  many  countries. 

In  the  United  States  the  dairy  situation  is  in  balance  currently. 
Prevailing  prices  generally  are  above  support  levels.     Through  mid- 
April,  there  had  been  no  net  sales  of  supported  dairy  products. 

In  the  EC,  January-February  reports  indicate  substantial  increases 
above  1975  in  milk  production  for  those  months,  exceeding  by  several- 
fold  the  expected  1  percent  increase  for  the  year.     The  excess  pro- 
duction over  last  year  has  been  channeled  almost  exclusively  to  butter- 
powder  production,  with  the  powder  adding  to  the  NFDM  stocks  which 
on  March  1  were  already  about  1.2  million  metric  tons,  approximately 
65  percent  of  the  total  EC's  1975  disappearance. 

Attempting  to  increase  the  use  of  NFDM,  the  EC  has  launched  an  elabo- 
rate program  to  force  increased  use  of  the  product  to  animal  feed. 
The  program,  intended  to  push  400,000  tons  of  NFDM  into  mixed  livestock 
and  poultry  feeds  by  October  1,  taxes  the  import  and/or  production  of 
competing  vegetable  meals  and  then  allows  a  rebate  of  the  tax  upon 
proof  that  a  proportionate  amount  of  NFDM  had  been  bought  from  inter- 
vention stocks  and  incorporated  into  rations. 

A  series  of  changes  have  recently  been  announced  for  the  1976-77 
Canadian  price  support  program:     (1)  a  4  percent  increase,  to  $11. 45(C) 
per  100  pounds,  in  the  target  price  to  farmers  for  deliveries  of 
industrial  milk;   (2)  a  $1.35  levy  on  in-quota  deliveries;    (3)  an  $8.60 
levy  on  above-quota  deliveries  and  on  in-quota  deliveries  above  the 
94.5  percent  quantity. 

In  January  and  February,  before  these  changes  were  announced,  Canadian 
total  milk  production  sharply  exceeded  1975 — by  16  percent  in  January 
and  probably  an  equivalent  percentage  in  February.     The  intent  of  the 
announced  price  changes  is  to  reduce  1976  production  of  industrial 
milk  by  about  5  percent  from  1975. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,   the  Oceanic  countries  which  normally 
originate  the  largest  exportable  supplies  of  dairy  products,  are 
presently  embarked  on  opposite  production  courses.     New  Zealand 
production  is  increasing  5  percent  in  1975-76  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  while  Australia  is  continuing  a  6-year  downturn  in 
milk  production.     The  New  Zealand  increase  reflects  recovery  from 
a  severe  two-year  drought  in  the  early  1970s.     The  Australian  change 
in  production  reflects  a  revised  government  dairy  policy  which  no 
longer  offers  encouragingly  high  price  supports  upon  unlimited  out- 
put . 
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The  balanced  market  situation  for  dairy  products  in  the  United  States 
is  occurring  despite  a  2  percent  increase  through  March  in  average 
1976  daily  milk  production.     With  the  seasonal  increase  in  milk  pro- 
duction already  well  underway,  markets  by  mid-April  had  adjusted  down- 
ward from  the  high  levels  of  December  1975,  but  for  butter  and  cheese 
had  not  reached  support  levels.     In  December  wholesale  butter  prices 
exceeded  $1  per  pound  and  storage  stocks  fell  to  the  lowest  recorded 
levels  since  reporting  began.    Mid-April  butter  prices  were  about  90 
cents  per  pound  in  Chicago;  cheese  prices  were  lower  than  in  December, 
but  remained  above  support  level.     To  mid-April,  current  program 
offerings   (1976-77)  to  CCC  were  only  of  KFDM,  and  those  were  exceeded 
by  domestic  sales  from  stocks. 

Certain  other  countries — particularly  in  South  America — are  expecting 
even  larger  percentage  increases  in  production  than  the  countries 
mentioned  above.     However,   their  relatively  small  individual  produc- 
tions, coupled  with  domestic  opportunities  to  increase  milk  consumption, 
result  in  those  production  increases  having  relatively  little  impact 
on  the  world  dairy  trade  picture. 

FAS:FCA:DL&P  DIV. 

ANCHOVY  CATCH 


The  1976  anchovy  fishing  season  started  in  Peru  on  March  15.     First  results 
were  a  50,000  M.T.  daily  catch  with  about  320  boats  in  operation.  Trade 
estimates  that  3  million  M.T.  will  be  the  total  anchovy  catch  during  1976. 
Volume  this  year  is  behind  last  year  for  the  first  three  months,  and  fish 
being  caught  are  smaller  and  yielding  lower  oil. 

Production  of  fats  and  oils  in  Peru  could  drop  sharply  during  1976.  Key 
factor  is  the  anchovy  catch.     Trade  sources  estimate  fish  oil  output  in 
1976  at  120,000  M.T.,  while  the  government  expects  180,000  M.T.  This 
compares  with  an  average  production  of  211,000  M.T.  during  1974  and  1975. 
Effective  April  1,  1976,  exports  of  fishmeal  and  fishoil  were  authorized. 
Late  April  report  from  Lima  quotes  EPCHAP  as  predicting  Peru  will  export 
600,000  tons  of  fishmeal  in  1976.     This  compares  with  1975  exports  of 
747,627  tons. 

EC  SUSPENDS  IMPORTS  OF  FROZEN  HAKE  AND  SAITHE 

Effective  April  15,  1976,  the  EC  suspended  imports  of  frozen  hake  and 
saithe  (whole  and  fillet).     Suspension  does  not  apply  to  imports  which 
comply  with  EC  reference,  or  minimum  import,  prices  for  these  products. 
An  import  is  said  to  comply  with  the  reference  price  when  its  free-at- 
community  frontier  price  plus  unloading  costs  is  equal  to  or  above  the 
reference  price. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
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EGGS  IN  THE  U.S. 


Discouraged  by  unfavorable  egg  feed/price  ratios  during  much  of  the  year, 
U.S.  producers  reduced  the  nation's  egg-laying  flock  in  1975  to  an 
average  of  around  276  million  birds,  9  million  below  1974  and  the  smallest 
since  1938.     This  decline  in  the  number  of  layers  more  than  offset  a 
record  output  of  233  eggs  per  hen,  up  from  231  in  1974.     U.S.  egg  produc- 
tion last  year  totaled  178.7  million  cases   (30  dozen  each),  down  from 
183.1  million  in  1974  and  the  smallest  since  1963.     U.S.  consumption  of 
eggs  per  person  in  1975  fell  10  eggs  below  1974  to  278  eggs,  a  drop  of 
42  since  1967  and  the  smallest  per-capita  use  in  recent  history. 

Egg  prices  have  fluctuated  erratically.     After  dipping  from  59  cents  per 
dozen  in  late  January  1975  to  around  37  cents  in  late  May  and  early  June, 
the  New  York  wholesale  price  of  fancy,  medium-sized,  white  eggs  (high 
quality)  rose  to  72.50  cents  in  late  December.     In  early  January  1976  the 
price  fell  to  61  cents,  recovered  to  68  cents  in  late  February  but  dropped 
again  to  48  cents  in  mid-March.     Increased  demand  for  Easter  and  Passover 
firmed  the  price  to  around  49  cents  per  dozen  in  mid-April,  compared  with 
45.50  cents  a  year  ago. 

The  relatively  weak  prices  for  eggs  can  largely  be  attributed  to  reduced 
demand  for  shell  eggs  and  egg- products .     Cholesterol-concious  people  limit 
their  consumption  of  eggs,  while  others  avoid  breakfasts  centered  around 
eggs.     Several  egg  product  substitutes  (both  for  commercial  and  at-home 
use)  have  made  inroads  into  the  traditional  markets  for  natural  eggs  and 
egg  products.     High  prices  for  sugar  and  cooking  oil  caused  a  sharp  drop 
in  the  demand  for  egg  products  in  late  1974.     Demand  remained  poor 
during  most  of  1975  and  only  recently  has  shown  a  slight  improvement. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  people  to  eat  substantial  breakfasts,  scientists 
have  adapted  frozen  convenience  breakfasts  originally  developed  for  per- 
sonnel at  Air  Force  Missile  bases.     These  convenience  breakfasts  contain 
at  least  one  egg  (about  80  calories)  per  serving;  egg  and  potato  patties; 
creamed  eggs  with  beef,  turkey,  or  chicken;  french  toast;  puffy  omelets; 
and  potato  pancakes.     These  frozen  products,  developed  at  the  Western 
Regional  Research  Center,  Berkeley,  California,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.   S.  Army  Natick  Laboratories  of  Natick,  Massachusetts,  are  easy  to  prepare. 
They  are  simply  removed  from  the  freezer  and  baked  for  about  two  minutes 
in  a  microwave  oven.     Baking  in  a  conventional  oven  requires  from  11  to  60 
minutes.     Although  these  products  can  be  prepared  by  using  standard  equipment, 
the  Center  is  currently  mechanizing  the  production  process  so  that  it  can 
be  adapted  by  the  food  industry. 
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NUTRITION  IN  BRAZIL  -  A  SOURCE  OF  CONCERN 


A  recent  siirvey  conducted  by  the  Getulio  Vargas  Foundation  and  the 
National  Food  and  Nutrition  Institute  reveals  amazing  deficiencies  in 
the  daily  intake  of  food  by  a  great  part  of  the  Brazilian  population. 
Food  consumption  standards  among  the  urban  and  rural  populations  in 
Brazil  are  insufficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.     A  large  sector 
of  the  Brazilian  population  has  an  intake  of  not  more  than  1,500  calories 
per  day  against  a  minimum  daily  requirement  of  3,000.     In  an  attempt  to 
answer  why  Brazilians  suffer  so  badly  from  deficient  diets,  the  National 
Feod  and  Nutrition  Institute  developed  separate  studies  (summarized 
below)  covering  the  different  regions  of  the  country. 

North :     Malnutrition  in  the  northern  region  of  Brazil  is  caused  chiefly 
by  the  poor  quality  of  food  consumed.     The  region's  basic  crops  are 
manioc,  rice,  corn  and  beans,  but  the  staple  food  is  manioc  flour  coupled 
with  a  negligible  consumption  of  vegetables.     On  an  average,  each  person 
consumes  l8  grams  of  meat  and  15  grams  of  milk  per  day.     Fruits  represent 
only  12  percent  of  the  local  diet.     The  Amazonian 's  daily  diet  is  poorer, 
by  far,  than  that  for  the  people  in  any  of  the  other  regions. 

Northeast :  The  Northeast,  because  of  its  population  density,  is  mostly 
affected  by  unavailability  of  food  products  and  lack  of  means  to  import 
or  pay  for  these.     The  Northeastener  spends  about  90  percent  of  his  in- 
come on  food  and  seems  more  concerned  about  quantity  than  quality.  On 
the  whole,  the  population's  daily  diet  is  deficient  in  calories,  proteins 
and  vitamins.     The  staple  foods  are  manioc  flour,  beans,  rice,  dried  beef 
and  fruits.     Even  people  living  at  the  coast  show  a  low  fish  consumption. 

Statistics  reveal  that  the  Northeast  is  currently  experiencing  a  food 
shortage  and  the  people  are  suffering  from  starvation.     Malnutrition  has 
become  a  familiar  disease.     Lack  of  animal  proteins  (milk,  meats,  eggs, 
butter  and  cheese)  all  over  the  region  runs  deep  and  is  a  result  of  the 
lack  of  forage  and  feed  needed  to  feed  cattle,  livestock  and  poultry. 
Only  the  small  high-income  class  can  afford  the  expensive  imported  items. 

Southeast :  Even  Sao  Paulo,  the  most  developed  state  in  Brazil  with  the 
highest  living  standards,  is  affected  by  malnutrition  in  both  its  urban 
and  rioral  areas.     Despite  advanced  development,  foods  with  sufficient  vita- 
mins and  minerals  are  not  as  yet  consumed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  rich  State.     This  is  true  even  of  those  involved  in  agriculture  and 
fishery.     Of  the  total  niomber  of  deaths  in  Sao  Paulo,  hO  percent  occur  among 
children  under  5  years  of  age,  mainly  in  the  Southern  part.  Forty-three 
percent  of  child  deaths  are  caused  by  malnutrition.     Beef,  poultry,  meat, 
fish,  milk  and  eggs  are  hardly  part  of  the  common  diet. 

Center-West :     The  diet  of  the  population  of  the  Center-West  region  meets 
the  minim\im  standards  as  to  quality,  but  is  low  in  animal  protein. 

South :  Of  Brazil's  five  regions,  the  South  shows  the  best  nutrition.  This 
is  partially  explained  by  its  leading  position  in  agricultural  production. 
Also,  the  Southerner  generally  enjoys  a  better  physical  constitution  and 
is  less  susceptible  to  parasitical  diseases. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  -  FOOD  PRICE  INDEX 
Base  Year  (igTO-lOO) 


U.S.  Unadjusted 
FAS: FCA: SPD 
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PROGRESS  IN  P.L.  480  TITLE  I  PROGRAMING 


P.L.  480  Title  I  authorizes  sales  of  available  agricultural  commodities  on 
long-term  concessional  credit  terms  to  friendly  countries  which  have 
difficulty  in  financing  all  of  their  required  imports.     These  countries 
are  generally  but  not  exclusively  developing  countries  which  require 
developmental  assistance  and  the  law  requires  that  funds  derived  from  sale 
of  the  commodities  in  the  local  markets  be  used  for  economic  development 
with  emphasis  on  self-help  measures  designed  to  increase  food  production. 
The  law  also  provides  safeguards  to  assure  minimum  interference  with 
commercial  trade. 

The  funds  provided  for  FY  1976  and  the  Transitional  Quarter  (July  1  - 
September  30,  1976)  were  combined  into  a  15-month  programing  period.  The 
program  was  estimated  to  have  funding  to  finance  exports  of  about  4.6  million 
metric  tons  (MT)  of  wheat,  850,000  MT  of  rice,  130,000  MT  of  vegetable  oil, 
and  small  quantities  of  f eedgrains  ,  cotton,  and  tobacco.     These  figures  in- 
clude the  carryin  of  commodities  from  FY  1975  since  shipments  after  June  30 
counted  against  the  FY  1976  budget. 

To  date,  about  3.7  million  MT  of  wheat,  505,000  MT  of  rice,  and  85,000  MT 
of  vegetable  oil  have  been  programed,  including  carryin,  plus  some  cotton 
and  tobacco.     We  consider  the  commodity  "programed"  when  it  is  included  in 
a  Title  I  agreement  signed  with  a  recipient  country. 

WHEAT  -  Against  new  programing  of  about  4.1  million  MT  planned,  agreements 
have  been  signed  for  about  3.2  million  MT  and  there  was  a  carryin  of  about 
half  a  million  MT.     The  remainder  of  the  allocation  is  mainly  in  negotiation 
or  ready  for  negotiation.     Purchase  authorizations  (PA's)  enabling  the 
recipient  countries  to  buy  wheat  against  the  signed  agreements  total  2.5 
million  MT  to  date;  wheat  actually  purchased  against  the  PA's  totals  2.2 
million  MT  to  date.     Shipments  including  the  carryin  total  about  1.9  million 
MT. 

The  major  destinations  this  year  for  wheat/wheat  flour  programed  under  the 
Title  I  program  are  Egypt,  Bangladesh,  Pakistan,  India,  Korea,  and  Chile. 
Other  recipients  of  some  interest  are  Israel,  Indonesia,  Morocco,  Jordan, 
Haiti,  and  Tunisia.     Sri  Lanka  receives  flour  under  the  program  as  does 
Guinea,  and  part  of  the  wheat  for  Egypt  is  shipped  as  flour. 

RICE  -  In  view  of  the  abundant  supply  of  rice  this  year,  the  programing 
estimate  of  850,000  MT  became  a  programing  goal.     So  far  we  have  signed 
agreements  for  605,000  MT  which  together  with  carryin  of  127,000  MT  pro- 
vide   financing  for  732,000  MT  of  rice.     An  additional  100,000  MT  is  in 
negotiation  and  another  100,000  MT  still  in  the  program  development  stage. 
To  date  FY  1976  PA's  have  been  issued  for  395,000  MT  against  which  344,000  MT 
have  been  purchased.     Shipments  including  carryin  total  about  300,000  MT  to 
date.     The  major  destinations  are  Bangladesh,  Korea,  Indonesia,  India,  Syria, 
Portugal,  and  Zaire. 

VEGETABLE  OIL  -  Oil  included  in  agreements  signed  so  far  this  fiscal  year 
totals  85  ,000  MT ;  against  this  PA's  have  been  issued  for  83,000  MT  and 
82,000  MT  have  been  purchased.     Shipments  to  date  total  49,000  MT ,  in- 
cluding the  carryin  of  2,000  MT . 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  -  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 

AUSTRALIA  -  On  3/15/76,  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  nev  $i+  million 
line  of  CCC  credit  to  Australia  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  soybeans. 
Credit  terms  provide  for  repayment  to  CCC  six  months  after  shipment.  Sales 
eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  of  credit  must  call  for  delivery  by 
not  later  than  8/31/76. 

PORTUGAL  -  Effective  3/17/76,  USDA  established  a  new  $50  million  line  of 
CCC  credit  to  Portugal  covering  export  sales  of  corn  ($21.3  mil.),  grain 
sorghum  ($6.0  mil.),  wheat  ($6.0  mil.),  soybeans  ($l6.7  mil,).     Credit  terms 
provide  for  three-year  financing.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this 
line  of  credit  must  be  made  not  earlier  than  March  2h,  and  must  call  for 
delivery  by  not  later  than  8/31/76. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  -  Effective  3/19/76,  USDA  announced  a  new  $2.7  million 
line  of  credit  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  finance  export  sales  of  rice 
on  36-month  repayment  terms.       The  $2.7  million  line  represents  unused 
portions  of  the  1976  lines  to  finance  export  sales  of  dry  edible  beans, 
vegetable  oils,  feed  grains  and  wheat  which  have  been  withdrawn.  All 
letters  of  credit  must  be  confirmed  100  percent  by  a  U.S.  bank  for  all 
risks.     Sales  under  this  new  line  must  call  for  delivery  by  not  later 
than  8/31/76. 

POLAND  -  On  3/23/76  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  $60  million 
line  of  CCC  credit  to  Poland  for  financing  export  sales  of  soybeans  ($11 
mil.),  soybean  meal  ($U6  mil.),  and  edible  soy-protein  ($3  mil.).  Credit 
terms  provide  for  three-year  financing.     Sales  eligible  for  financing 
under  this  line  of  credit  must  be  made  not  earlier  than  March  30  and  must 
call  for  delivery  by  not  later  than  9/15/76. 

PERU  -  On  U/8/76  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  $28  million  line 
of  CCC  credit  to  Peru  to  finance  export  sales  of  wheat  ($l6  mil.),  corn 
($6  mil.),  and  soybean  oil  ($6  mil.).     Credit  terms  provide  for  three-year 
financing.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  of  credit  must  be 
made  not  earlier  than  April  ih ,  and  must  call  for  delivery  by  not  later  than 
8/31/76. 

INDONESIA  -  Effective  k/8/76  USDA  announced  a  new  $13-8  million  line  of  CCC 
credit  to  Indonesia  to  finance  export  sales  of  cotton    on  36-month  repayment 
terms.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  imder  this  line  of  credit  must  call  for 
export  not  later  than  8/31/76. 

KOREA  -  Effective  h/g/'jS  USDA  announced  the  esta.blishment  of  a  new  $25 
million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  finance  export  sales 
of  wheat.     Credit  terms  provide  for  one-year  financing  with  payment  of 
principal  plus  interest  at  the  end  of .one  year.     Sales  eligible  for  financing 
under  this  line  must  be  made  not  earlier  than  April  16,  and  must  call  for 
export  not  later  than  8/31/76. 
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ROMMIA  -  On  h/lG/lG  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  $Ut  million 
line  of  CCC  credit  covering  the  export  of  soybeans  ($22  million)  and  soybean 
meal  ($25  million)  to  Romania.     Credit  terms  provide  for  three-year  repayment. 
Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  of  credit  must  be  made  not 
earlier  than  April  23,  and  must  call  for  export  not  later  than  8/31/76. 

THAILAND  -  CORRECTION  -  Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  a  new  %kO  million 
line  of  CCC  credit  to  Thailand  established  3/10/76,  and  reported  in  last 
month's  Digest,  must  be  made  not  earlier  than  March  17  and  must  call  for 
delivery  not  later  than  k/30/l6. 


COMMODITIES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CCC  EXPORT  FINANCING  - 


Barley 

Beef  and  Dairy  Breeding  Cattle 

Breeding  Swine 

Corn 

Cotton 

Cottonseed  Oil 
Dry  Edible  Beans 
Dry  Edible  Peas 

Eggs  (dried,  frozen  and  canned) 
Grain  Sorghum 
Hog  Grease 
Nonfat  Dry  Milk 


Oats 

Peanut  Oil 

Poultry  (canned  and  frozen) 
Raisins 

Milled  and  Brown  Rice 
Soybeans ,  Soybean  Meal  and 

Edible  Soy-Proteins 
Soybean  Oil 
Sunflowerseed  Oil 
Tallow 
Tobacco 

^'Jheat  and  Wheat  Flour 


INTEREST  RATES  -  Current  interest  rates  are  8  percent  for  U.S.  bank  obliga- 
tions and  9  percent  for  foreign  bank  obligations. 
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FERTILIZER 


INDIA  -  Fertilizer  consumption  during  the  1976  rabi   (spring)  season 
is  tentatively  estimated  at  1.89  million  tons  of  NPK  (nitrogen, 
phosphate,  potash),  15  percent  above  the  previous  record  usage  in 
1973,  and  32  percent  larger  than  in  1975. 

Nutrient  consumption  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  during  tae  current 
rabi  season  is  estimated  at  a  record  level  of  1.4  million  metric 
tons.     The  consumption  of  phosphatic  and  potassic  fertilizers  is 
also  estimated  at  levels  higher  than  in  1975  and  1972,  but  is  some- 
what below  the  levels  reached  in  1973  or  1974. 

Indications  are  that  total  fertilizer  consumption  in  India  during  the 
1976  rabi  season  will  be  24  percent  higher  than  in  1972  when  a  record 
wheat  crop  of  26.4  million  tons  was  harvested.     However,  in  the  main 
wheat  producing  northern  and  central  regions,   the  estimated  total 
consumption  of  NPK  fertilizers  in  1976  is  only  9.5  percent  above  that 
of  1972. 


N 

^2°5 

K2O 

Total 
NPK 

(1,000  Metric 

Tons) 

1971 

859 

258 

135 

1,252 

1972 

1,025 

326 

183 

1,534 

1973 

1,097 

356 

186 

1,639 

1974 

1,018 

372 

218 

1,608 

1975 

1,019 

243 

166 

1,428 

1976  (est.) 

1,377 

328 

187 

1,891 

INDONESIA  -  Because  of  factor  endowments  and  the  availability  of  basic 
materials  such  as  natural  gas,  oil  and  minerals,  the  government  of 
Indonesia  has  decided  that  the  fertilizer/petrochemical  industry 
should  be  developed  as  a  key  industry. 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  DELIVERIES  IN  14  STATES,  1974-76 
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Source:     SRS  Commercial  Fertilizer  Report. 


U.   S.  GRAIN:     AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  CAR  SHORTAGES,  197A-1976 
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ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.  GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 
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U.K.  POUND  AND  ITALIAN  LIRA  FALL  SIGNIFICANTLY  IN 
EXCHANGE  MARKETS 


U.K.  POUND  -  Even  though  the  poxind  fell  by  ik  percent  during  1975,  the 
price  of  British  exports  increased  faster  than  the  average  for  industrial 
nations  (17  percent  versus  12  percent).     Furthermore,  current  inflation 
rates  in  most  industrial  nations  are  below  that  for  the  U.K.,  whether 
measiired  by  wholesale  or  retail  prices.     Thus  it  would  appear  that,  as  of 
the  end  of  1975,  additional  depreciation  of  the  pound  was  appropriate. 
Press  speculation  on  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  in  recent  weeks  has 
been  wide  and  varied,  ranging  from  speculation  that  the  Bank  of  England 
forced  the  fall  to  reports  that  large-scale  diversification  of  Nigerian 
official  reserves  was  mismanaged  and  the  operation  backfired.  The 
speculation  regarding  the  Bank  of  England's  role  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  recently  lowered  interest  rates  thus  causing  the  pound  to  be  less 
attractive  as  an  investment  relative  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 

ITALIAN  LIRA.  The  lira  fell  only  by  5  percent  during  1975  but  Italy's 
balance  of  payments  nevertheless  improved  considerably.     The  decline  of 
the  lira  since  the  end  of  1975  has  resulted  mostly  from  a  flight  of 
capital  from  the  country  as  a  resiilt  of  political  developments.  There 
have  been  fears  that  a  government  would  be  formed  which  would  be  unfavor- 
ably disposed  toward  capital.     The  decline  will  relieve  some  of  the  long- 
run  balance  of  payments  pressures  that  are  a  serious  problem  for  Italy. 


RATE  OF  INFLATION  IN  MAJOR  FOREIGN  MARKETS  SLOWS  IN  1975 


The  rate  of  price  increases  as  measured  by  the  consumer  price  index 
declined  in  all  but  two  major  markets  last  year.     The  exceptions  were 
Korea,  where  the  rate  increased  slightly,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
the  rate  increased  fairly  significantly.     China  had  the  lowest  rate 
(2.6  percent)  followed  by  Germany  (5.^  percent).     Brazil  had  the  highest 
rate  (30.8  percent)  of  the  countries  in  the  adjoining  table. 

Expectations  are  that,  overall,  more  progress  will  be  made  in  the  flight 
against  inflation  in  1976. 
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Rate  of  Inflation  (CPI)  in  Major  Markets, 
Long-Term  Trend  and  1973-1976 


Countries 


1976  f 


Japan  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Canada  

Italy  

U.K  

Spain  

Korea  

China  (Taiwan)  

India  

Egypt  

Brazil  

Belgium-Luxembourg. . . 

France  

Venezuela  

Iran  

Mexico  

Denmark  

Ireland  

United  States  

Ec-9  y  

OECD  Big-7  4/  


6.2 

17.2 

21.5 

8.0 

8.0 

3.3 

6.3 

5.9 

5.4 

5.5 

/.  Q 

4  .  o 

Q  0 
O  .  L 

in  Q 

iu .  y 

y .  z 

Q  C\ 

y .  u 

3.7 

9.1 

12.4 

9.5 

9.5 

5.2 

12.6 

24.5 

11.6 

12.0 

6.0 

10.6 

19.1 

24.9 

14.0 

0 .  U 

1  Q  n 
Lo  .  u 

±Z .  U 

13.1 

7.3 

26.0 

27.3 

13.5 

OQ  7 

Zo .  Z 

Z  .  0 

n  av 

7.4 

23.7 

25.5 

n  av 

n  av 

3.6 

7.2 

n  av 

n  av 

n  av 

32.7 

13.7 

34.0 

30.8 

25.0 

4.0 

7.3 

15.8 

11.0 

10.0 

5.6 

8.4 

15.2 

9.7 

9.5 

2.5 

5.4 

11.8 

7.3 

n  av 

5.1 

12.9 

14.0 

5.8 

6.0 

6.4 

20.8 

21.1 

13.2 

13.0 

5.9 

12.6 

15.5 

4.3 

7.0 

6.3 

12.7 

20.0 

16.8 

15.0 

3.5 

8.8 

12.2 

7.0 

6.5 

4.8 

8.8 

14.3 

11.3 

9.4 

4.3 

9.9 

14.2 

8.8 

7.8 

\l  Long-term  trend;  compounded  annual  rate  of  growth  for  10  or  more  years. 

often  1955  to  1975. 
Ij  Based  on  December  to  December  change. 

_3/  Includes  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg. 

Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
4_/  Includes  Canada,  France,  Germany,   Italy,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  and 

the  United  States. 


most 


f  -  forecasted 


n  av  -  not  available 
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(.This  table  will  be  updated  and  published  periodically) 


RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  FIVE  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.  S.  DOLLAR 
(As  percent  of  pce-Smithsonian  exchange  rate) 
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EC  COMMISSION  PROPOSES  COMMON  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY  FOR  POTATOES 


The  EC  Commission  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Council  for  a 
common  organization  of  the  EC  potato  market.     Most  member  states 
currently  have  measures  to  ensure  a  regular  market  supply  and 
stability  in  price.     However,  these  measures  vary  greatly  from  one 
country  to  another. 

Main  crop,  seed  and  new  potatoes  as  well  as  processed  potato  products, 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposed  market  organization.     For  seed  and 
main  crop  potatoes  the  marketing  year  would  extend  from  August  1  to 
June  30.     The  draft  regulation  is  divided  into  five  titles: 

Title  I  provides  for  the  establishment  of  common  quality  standards 
with  respect  to  quality,  size,  weight  packaging,  marketing  presen- 
tation, and  labeling.     Member  states  are  to  enforce  these  standards. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  adjustment  of  these  quality  standards  in 
times  of  scarcity  or  excess  supply. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  establishment  of  recognized  producer  groups 
which  would  concern  themselves  with  marketing,  the  adaptation  of 
production  to  the  market,  the  promotion  of  improved  techniques  in 
cultivating  and  harvesting  operations,  the  adoption  of  common  rules 
of  production,  and  the  application  of  market  support  measures. 
Member  states  would  be  authorized  to  grant  aid  to  these  producer 
groups  for  three  years  following  the  date  of  their  recognition. 

For  the  purpose  of  marketing  fresh  potatoes,  growers  who  are  members 
of  producer  groups  would  be  required  to  (l)  comply  with  common  rules 
for  production,  and  (2)  market  entire  produce  through  the  group. 

Title  III  provides  for  the  granting  of  subsidies  for  private  storage 
and  for  dehydration  of  potatoes.     These  subsidies  are  only  to  be 
granted  to  recognized  producer  groups.     Products  benefiting  from  this 
subsidy  must  be  used  for  animal  feed,  but  the    subsidy  must  not 
constitute  an  incentive  to  the  production  of  lower  quality  potatoes. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  system  of  reference  prices,  in  effect  minimiom 
import  prices,  for  new  potatoes  and  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
export  subsidies  on  products  covered  by  the  potato  marketing  regula- 
tion.    The  intent  is  to  minimize  disturbance  caused  by  lower  offers 
from  non-member  countries . 

Title  V  removes  potatoes  from  the  basic  fruit  and  vegetable  regulation. 
It  also  proposes  safeguard  measures  in  the  event  of  serious  market 
disturbances . 
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HONG  KONG'S  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  FROM  PRC  REACHED  $700  MILLION  IN  1975 


Imports  of  agricultural  commodities  by  Hong  Kong  from  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  increased  from  an  average  of  $216  million  annually 
during  1965-69  to  $624  million  in  1974  and  a  record  $701  million  in 
1975.     As  a  modern  city-state  with  4.5  million  people  and  only  30,000 
acres  of  cropland.  Hong  Kong  relies  heavily  upon  imports  for  its  food 
supply.     Close  proximity  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  food 
preferences  of  the  predominately  Chinese  population  naturally  favor 
purchases  from  Peking's  state  trading  agencies.     Most  of  the  imports 
of  live  hogs,  cattle,  poultry  and  fresh  produce  come  from  PRC.     A  new 
item  which  bolstered  the  total  value  of  Hong  Kong's  agricultural 
imports  from  PRC  in  1975  was  cotton,  valued  at  $33  million.  Very 
little  cotton  will  be  imported  from  PRC  in  1976  because  traders  in 
Peking  are  again  planning  to  make  large  purchases  of  cotton  in  world 
markets.     Larger  deliveries  of  U.S.  cotton  are  likely  in  1976. 

Hong  Kong's  imports  of  live  animals  from  PRC  increased  markedly  from 
$108.8  million  in  1972  to  $208.2  million  in  1975   (see  table  1).  Imports 
of  live  hogs  from  PRC  increased  from  2.2  million  head  in  1971  for  $70 
million  to  2.6  million  in  1975  for  $163  million.     Imports  of  live 
poultry  from  PRC  increased  during  the  last  two  years  as  higher  costs 
for  imported  feed  caused  farmers  in  the  New  Territorries  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  livestock.     Indonesia  and  Thailand  compete  with  PRC  for 
sales  of  live  cattle  in  Hong  Kong,  but  PRC  provides  over  80  percent 
of  the  imports  of  live  poultry  and  eggs. 

Total  agricultural  imports  by  Hong  Kong  reached  a  record  $1.64  billion 
in  1975  -  more  than  double  the  $749  million  recorded  in  1971.  PRC 
ranked  far  above  other  suppliers  of  Hong  Kong's  agricultural  imports 
in  1975,  accounting  for  about  43  percent  of  the  total.     The  United  States 
and  Thailand  also  provided  between  7  and  8  percent  each.  Australia, 
Pakistan  and  Indonesia  are  also  important  suppliers.     Imports  of  Chinese 
food  specialties  from  Taiwan  have  not  increased  so  rapidly  in  recent 
years  because  of  rising  domestic  needs.     Japan,   Singapore  and  South  Korea 
have  increased  deliveries  of  processed  foods  to  Hong  Kong.     The  United 
Kingdom  is  a  major  supplier  of  bakery  products,  candy,  jam  and  other 
processed  foods.     The  Netherlands,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  important 
sources  of  imported  dairy  products. 

Direct  competition  between  PRC  and  the  United  States  is  most  intense  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.     Imports  of  these  items  from  PRC  increased  from 
408,475  tons  in  1974  to  446,705  tons  in  1975,  and  the  value  reached  a 
record  $106  million  in  1975.     The  United  States  captured  most  of  the 
growth  in  Hong  Kong's  imports  of  oranges  from  106,608  in  1974  to  129,100 
in  1975  by  supplying  70,835  in  1974  and  99,079  in  1975.     During  this 
period  imports  of  oranges  from  PRC  increased  from  18,962  to  19,980  tons. 
PRC  supplies  most  of  Hong  Kong's  imports  of  apples,  pears  and  mandarins. 
A  wide  variety  of  vegetables  are  imported  daily  from  PRC. 
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CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  IN  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  increase  the 
potential  for  agricultural  production  in  1976.     Upwards  of  100  million 
peasants  and  cadre  have  participated  in  projects  to  improve  farmland, 
irrigation  systems,  and  drainage  facilities  and  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  inputs,  especially  organic  fertilizers.     The  supply  of  inputs 
(chemical  and  natural  fertilizers,  irrigation  facilities,  improved  seeds, 
mechanization,  insecticides  and  other  agricultural  chemicals)  reportedly 
has  been  increased  for  this  year's  farming  campaign,  the  first  year  of 
the  fifth  five-year  plan.     However,  weather  is  the  limiting  factor  so 
far  in  the  new  agricultural  year. 

Weather  conditions  will  be  a  major  factor  in  the  success  of  China's 
agriculture  in  1976.     Except  for  generally  above  normal  precipitation 
in  most  cropping  areas  during  February,  the  drier  than  usual  winter  for 
most  of  China  does  not  augur  well  for  many  areas  in  marginal  precipita- 
tion zones.     The  continued  drought  in  parts  of  Northwest  China  and  par- 
ticularly in  Northeast  China  (Manchuria)  poses  problems  for  the  vast 
spring  wheat  areas  in  those  regions.     Hopeh  Province,  which  suffered 
the  effects  of  a  prolonged  drought  in  the  last  half  of  1975,  continues 
with  that  affliction  despite  above  normal  precipitation  in  February. 
The  autonomous  regions  of  Inner  Mongolia  and  Ningsai-Hui  in  Northwest 
China  also  are  entering  the  spring  cropping  season  facing  a  substantial 
deficit  in  the  level  of  soil  moisture.     Reportedly,  early  irrigations 
have  been  needed  in  preparing  land  for  planting  in  some  parts  of  these 
regions.    Massive  irrigation  facilities  were  a  major  contributing 
factor  in  the  fairly  successful  harvests  in  those  areas  in  1975. 

The  longest  consistently  dry  period  of  weather,  dating  back  to  the 
early  fall  of  1975,  is  in  Northeast  China.     This  area  of  single-crop 
farming  had  only  slightly  over  half  the  normal  level  of  soil  moisture 
by  mid-March.     Authorities  in  Heilungkiang  Province  have  organized 
a  drought-fighting  plan  and  have  sent  instructions  to  all  farming 
units  throughout  the  province  on  procedures  for  coping  with  the  drought 
and  conducting  spring  farming  activities.     Long-range  weather  fore- 
casts indicate  a  possible  easing  of  the  dry  conditions  in  Northeast 
China,  but  considerably  long  periods  of  above  normal  precipitation 
will  be  needed  to  regain  normal  levels  of  soil  moisture. 

For  the  remainder  of  China,  precipitation  and  the  level  of  soil 
moisture  have  continued  at  a  level  within  or  near  the  normal  range. 
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INDIA'S  FOOD  SITUATION  IMPROVES 


Food  consumption  by  the  average  Indian  reached  a  peak  of  2,170  calories  and 
55  grams  of  protein  daily  in  1971-    Widespread  drought  caused  a  sethack  in 
1972.     Per  capita  food  consumption  during  1972-75  remained  6  to  8  percent 
below  the  1971  peak.     Now,  a  combination  of  record  crops  and  large  grain 
imports  brightens  prospects  that  per  capita  food  use  in  1976  might  reach 
or  exceed  the  1971  level. 

A  number  of  forces  are  working  to  bolster  food  use  in  addition  to  the  most 
adequate  supplies  recorded  since  early  1972.     Government  regulations  and 
controls  on  marketing  have  caused  private  grain  traders  to  recently  curtail 
their  activities  and  open  market  prices  for  wheat  and  rice  have  declined 
sharply.     They  are  still  somewhat  above  the  official  procurement  prices, 
but  for  millions  of  consumers  they  are  about  one-third  below  the  level 
recorded  a  year  ago.     This  means  that  lower  food  prices  will  be  setting  the 
stage  for  the  expected  gains  in  purchases  by  consumers.     Rice  consumption 
might  increase  by  an  astonishing  5  million  tons  in  1976  and  total  grain  use 
could  reach  107.5  million  tons.     In  addition,  consumption  of  pulses  will 
approximate  10.5  million  tons  pushing  total  use  of  food  grains  (cereals  and 
pulses)  to  118  million  tons. 

India's  food  grain  production  is  currently  estimated  at  111.0  million  tons 
in  1975/76  -  ^6.0  million  tons  of  milled  rice,  25.5  million  tons  of  wheat, 
29.0  million  tons  of  coarse  grains  and  10.5  million  tons  of  pulses.  This 
will  be  about  10  million  tons  above  the  harvest  of  101.1  million  tons  in 
197^/75,  which  included  Uo.2  million  tons  of  milled  rice  and  2U.2  million 
tons  of  wheat.     In  addition  to  gains  in  grain  output,  India  harvested  record 
quantities  of  many  other  crops  in  1975  which  will  provide  a  more  adequate 
pipeline  of  food  supplies  for  1976.     Peanut  production  reached  a  record 
7  million  tons  in  1975.     This  provided  relief  for  India's  critical  shortage 
of  cooking  oil.     Also,  India  became  the  world's  leading  peanut  exporter  in 
early  1976.     Total  peanut  exports  in  1976  are  likely  to  reach  200,000  tons. 
Bumper  harvests  of  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  recent  year  are  contri- 
buting to  a  marked  improvement  in  urban  diets  and  also  providing  surplus 
supplies  for  new  exports  to  Mideast  markets.     Supplies  of  fish  and  milk  in- 
creased considerably  in  1975  and  the  upward  trend  continued  in  early  1976. 
The  total  fish  catch  reached  2.6  million  tons  in  1975,  partly  because  of  new 
programs  to  raise  fish  in  rice  paddies. 

India's  total  exports  reached  a  record  $U.2  billion  in  1975  -  up  from  only 
$1.8  billion  in  I969.     During  this  period  agricultural  exports  tripled,  rising 
from  $561  million  to  a  record  $1.6  billion.     Sugar  moved  ahead  of  tea  to 
become  the  leading  farm  export  in  197^-     In  1975,  India  exported  951,000  tons 
of  sugar  for  $51^  million,  a  value  far  above  the  $288  million  recorded  for  tea. 
India's  agricultural  exports  have  become  more  diversified  in  terms  of  commodi- 
ties and  markets  in  recent  years.     During  the  last  five  years,  exports  of 
oilseed  products,  tobacco,  coffee,  cashew  kernels,  guar  products  and  many 
horticultural  items  have  become  more  valuable.     Exports  to  Mideast  markets 
have  skyrocketed  and  shipments  to  the  USSR  have  moved  steadily  upward.  In 
early  March  this  year,  India  had  almost  $2  billion  in  foreign  exchange  -  up 
from  $1.3  billion  in  August  1975  and  only  $682  million  in  December  I968. 
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Rising  exports  and  financial  arrangements  with  oil-rich  Mideast  countries 
enabled  India  to  make  record  cash  purchases  of  U.S.  wheat  in  1975  and  deliv- 
eries remained  strong  in  early  19T6.     India's  total  agricultural  imports 
reached  $1.6  billion  in  19T5,  including  $1.2  billion  for  wheat  alone.  Imports 
of  petroleum  reached  $1.55  billion  and  fertilizer  imports  exceeded  $750  million 
in  1975-     Three  items,  food,  fuel  and  fertilizer  accounted  for  $3.9  billion  of 
the  country's  total  imports  valued  at  about  $5.7  billion.     Strong  gains  in 
output  of  steel,  industrial  machinery,  cement,  tractors  and  rubber  products 
reduce  import  needs  for  these  items. 

Grain  imports  handled  by  The  Food  Corporation  of  India  reached  7-^  million 
tons  in  1975.     Wheat  imports  increased  from  h .1  million  tons  in  197^  to  7.0 
million  tons  in  1975.     Imports  of  U.S.  wheat  increased  from  1.9  million  tons 
in  197^  (all  cash)  to  k.6  million  tons  in  1975  (including  781,000  tons  under 
Title  I,  P.L.  U80).     No  wheat  was  received  from  the  USSR  in  1975,  in  contrast 
to  1.1  million  tons  received  from  Black  Sea  ports  in  197^  and  about  500,000 
tons  from  Australia  and  Canada  through  Soviet  financing.     India  received 
about  1  million  tons  of  wheat  from  the  European  Community  in  1975,  including 
about  300,000  tons  through  concessional  financing.     Rice  imports  from 
Thailand  to  ease  shortages  in  the  state  of  Tamil  Nadu  reached  130,000  tons 
in  1975.     Argentina  supplied  India  with  about  280,000  tons  of  sorghum  in  1975- 

India's  rising  grain  imports  and  large  purchases  in  the  United  States  were 
reflected  in  the  value  of  our  sales  to  them.     U.S.  agricultural  exports  to 
India  increased  from  $^55  million  in  197^  to  a  record  $760  million  in  1975 • 
In  addition  to  striking  gains  in  our  wheat  sales  to  India,  shipments  of 
sorghum,  dry  milk  and  blended  foods  also  increased.     U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  India  during  fiscal  1976  (J\ily-June)  might  reach  $800  million. 
The  value  for  July-March  was  already  $6Uo  million,  including  shipments  of 
about  3.9  million  tons  of  wheat  and  550,000  tons  of  sorghum.     Some  of  the 
1.3  million  tons  of  wheat  scheduled  for  shipment  during  the  1976/77  marketing 
season  (June-May)  might  move  from  Gulf  ports  in  June. 

Indian  newspapers  have  recently  carried  stories  about  a  new  P.L.  h80  agree- 
ment for  U00,000  tons  of  wheat  and  100,000  tons  of  rice.     U.S.  exports  of 
pulses  to  India  have  also  increased  recently.     Shipments  of  bulgur  and 
various  blended  foods  to  India  through  Title  II,  P.L.  hQO  during  fiscal 
1976  are  likely  to  reach  $100  million.     Yet,  U.S.  commercial  exports  of 
farm  products  to  India  during  fiscal  1976  are  likely  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  $600  million.     The  value  would  have  been  higher  if  competition  from 
Malaysian  palm  oil  had  not  hampered  prospects  for  U.S.  soybean  oil  and 
greater  purchases  of  Australian  tallow  had  not  eliminated  Indian  imports 
of  U.S.  tallow. 

Grain  stocks  in  India  are  expected  to  reach  11  million  tons  in  May  1976 
when  domestic  procurement  of  wheat  gets  in  full  swing.     The  target  for 
wheat  procurement  during  1976  is  5.2  million  tons  -  up  from  ^.0  million 
tons  in  1975  and  1.9  million  tons  in  197^.     Punjab,  the  major  s\irplus  state, 
is  expected  to  provide  2.8  million  tons  of  wheat  for  delivery  to  the  Food 
Corporation  of  India.     Private  movements  of  wheat  or  rice  from  one  state 
to  another  are  prohibited  \inless  approval  has  been  received  from  New  Delhi. 
Gains  in  Government  grain  stocks  might  be  misleading.     Stocks  held  by  pri- 
vate traders  and  urban  households  have  declined  sharply. 
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-Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  MARKET  RATES 


Percent  Rate  of  Interest 


Representative  Rates 
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1  Month 
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United  States 
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5.25 
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Apr  9 

6.75 
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7.50 

7.00 
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Interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Apr  7 

3.60 

4.74 

3.90 

3.70 

France 
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Apr  9 

7.50 

8.38 

6.25 

7.81 
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Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 
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8.61 

9.55 

10.23 

8.63 

Canada 

Finance  paper 

Apr  7 

10.07 

6.90 

9.33 

9.55 

Eurodollars 

Three-month  deposits 

Apr  7 

5.44 

7.44 

5.43 

5.64 
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Developed  Countries:  Direction  of  Trade  ' 
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12  046 

1st  Qtr 

13  (Hi-1 

4,013 

1  394 

1  , 876 

I  ,  447 

4  ,334 

1 4 , 545 

4 , 442 

1 , 431 

4 , 634 

797 

3,241 

2d  Qtr 

13  404 

3 ,  897 

1  ,  362 

2,087 

1 , 353 

4  , 705 

14,272 

4 , 356 

1 ,417 

4 , 888 

895 

2,716 

3d  Qtr 

13  454 

3 .  945 

1  . 585 

2 , 228 

1  ,  290 

4  ,  406 

14 ,091 

4 , 131 

1 , 544 

4,61 1 

821 

2,984 

4th  Qtr 

14  900 

4,712 

1  , 750 

2,219 

1  ,  193 

5 , 026 

14,948 

4,000 

1 ,692 

5,281 

870 

3 , 105 

\\  pst  O  e  r  111  (1 11  \' 

1 974 

89  188 

30  998 

37  605 

4  253 

6 , 884 

9 , 448 

68 , 962 

23 , 762 

26  079 

8 , 373 

3 , 209 

7 , 539 

1 975  

90  063 

28,331 

36 , 407 

6  732 

9  029 

9  564 

74 , 986 

27 , 085 

8, 121 

4 ,  167 

7 , 858 

1st  Qtr 

>  518 

7 , 052 

9 , 368 

1  . 437 

1  ,  <)83 

2,  978 

18 , 034 

6 , 439 

6,856 

1 , 865 

807 

2 , 067 

2d  Qtr 

23  637 

7  ,  280 

9 , 580 

1  .  74  1 

1  , 895 

3,141 

19 . 779 

7  ,  9S7 

7,293 

2,070 

1 ,  121 

2,008 

3d  Qtr 

■'0  776 

6,389 

8 ,  290 

1 ,828 

3 ,  136 

1  .  1  33 

1 7 . 563 

6 ,  37  1 

6 , 390 

1 , 927 

1 ,060 

1,815 

4th  Qtr  

23 , 1 32 

7,610 

9 ,  1  69 

1  ,  726 

2,315 

2,312 

19,610 

6 , 988 

7,216 

2,259 

1 ,  179 

1  , 968 

1 474 

46  388 

19,345 

I  5 , 245 

9  ^  9ti() 

1  ,  874 

6 , 964 

52 , 820 

22,040 

13,874 

8,528 

1 , 547 

6 , 831 

1975 

53  005 

19,959 

15, 183 

4  , 590 

3,094 

10, 179 

54 , 238 

23,040 

1 4 , 350 

9,201 

1 ,591 

6,056 

1st  Qtr 

13  511 

5  , 049 

4   1 36 

1,121 

716 

2 ,  496 

1 3 , 988 

5 , 852 

3 , 762 

2 , 449 

441 

1 , 484 

■>d  Qtr 

14  496 

5.415 

4 ,  229 

1  , 27  1 

824 

2,  757 

1 4 , 027 

6,012 

3 , 759 

2,  244 

177 

1  835 

3d  Qtr  

1 1 . 627 

4  .  435 

3 , 037 

1.011 

679 

2,465 

1 1 , 903 

5 , 089 

2,971 

2,002 

4.50 

1,391 

4th  Qtr  

13.371 

5,067 

3,781 

1  .  187 

875 

2,461 

14,320 

6,087 

3,858 

2,506 

523 

1 ,346 

I  mtt'd  Ivingdom 

1 974 

37 . 1 60 

1 1 , 765 

1 7  006 

2  563 

1  197 

4  629 

54 , 5 1 0 

IS . 979 

18  253 

7  946 

1  849 

8  1 90 

1975 

41  731 

1 2  339 

16  515 

4,541 

1  480 

6 , 856 

53  147 

1 8  302 

18  274 

6  954 

1  77 1 

7  846 

1st  Qtr 

10  4  54 

3 ,  1 07 

4  .  266 

959 

306 

1,816 

13,877 

4 , 930 

4,551 

1 , 960 

387 

2,049 

2d  Qtr 

10  837 

3  1 67 

4  183 

1  268 

4  1  1 

1  808 

1 3  426 

4  709 

4  498 

1  806 

434 

1  979 

3d  Qtr 

9  599 

2 ,  744 

3  696 

1   1 44 

338 

1  670 

12  699 

4  281 

4  526 

I  579 

442 

1  871 

4th  Qtr 

1  97t) 

10,848 

3  32 1 

4  370 

1  170 

425 

1  562 

13  145 

4  382 

4  699 

1  609 

508 

1  947 

.Ian 

3  618 

1  ,016 

1  324 

4  1  8 

1 65 

695 

4 , 340 

1  462 

1  424 

628 

187 

639 

halv 

1 974 

30  9(j  1 

1 3  796 

7  . 68 1 

2,417 

1  721 

4  646 

40  977 

18  003 

7,216 

9  268 

1  944 

4  546 

1  975 

34  85'' 

3  711 

35  800 

6  949 

1st  Qtr 

8  070 

3  525 

1  . 873 

820 

545 

1  307 

9  016 

4  165 

1  527 

1  795 

480 

1  049 

9(1  Qtr 

8  691 

3,742 

1  . 921 

933 

863 

1  .  162 

9 , 350 

4,412 

1 , 67 1 

1 , 778 

518 

971 

Jul 

9  ^3,5 

1  280 

611 

368 

.527 

49 

2  77 1 

1  159 

477 

724 

327 

84 

.Au^  &  Sep  ,  . 

0  88 1 

-596 

7  099 

1  182 

4th  Qtr 

9  445 

994 

7  564 

1  47 1 

Canada 

1974   

32,904 

27,092 

2,004 

548 

659 

2,601 

33 , 309 

26,727 

1 ,777 

2,693 

257 

1 , 854 

1975  

32,201 

26,582 

1  , 689 

707 

1  ,  153 

2,070 

35 , 435 

27,887 

1 ,621 

3, 149 

310 

2,468 

1st  Qtr  

7,535 

6 , 350 

430 

162 

133 

460 

8,576 

6,720 

408 

882 

63 

503 

2d  Qtr  

8 , 570 

6,918 

513 

237 

320 

582 

9,429 

7,555 

424 

878 

82 

490 

3d  Qtr  

7,712 

6,4.50 

382 

145 

182 

553 

8,341 

6,783 

365 

730 

72 

391 

4th  Qtr  

8 , 384 

6,864 

364 

163 

518 

475 

9 , 089 

6,829 

424 

659 

93 

1  ,084 

1976 

Jan  

3,618 

1,016 

1 ,324 

418 

165 

695 

2,977 

2,281 

119 

384 

29 

164 

'  Data  are  unadjusted.  Because  of  rounding,  components  may  not  add  to  the  totals  shown. 
^  Excluding  Gabon. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE      MILLION  US  $.  f  o  b.,  seasonallv  adjusted 


EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 

Auerage  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 
Latest     from  Previous  1  Year        3  Months 

Month  Month  1970  Earlier  Earlier 


United  States 

Jan  75 

0.6 

11.2 

1.8 

12.3 

Japan 

Jan  75 

5.0 

7.4 

-8.5 

10.3 

West  Germany 

Dec  75 

-1.1 

5.1 

1.5 

2.2 

France 

Dec  75 

-2.0 

8.5 

-3.7 

4.5 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  75 

0.7 

14.7 

18.4 

14.4 

Italy 

Dec  75 

1.2 

14.5 

3.3 

3.7 

Canada 

Dec  75 

2.1 

9.8 

4.7 

13.6 

IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Mont 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Jan  76 

0.3 

14,8 

-2.0 

2.4 

Japan 

Jan  76 

-0.3 

14.3 

-0.9 

15.2 

West  Germany 

Dec  75 

0.9 

5.3 

2.9 

9.9 

France 

Dec  75 

3.0 

10.8 

-7.8 

12.2 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  75 

2.5 

19.6 

12.9 

29.6 

Italy 

Dec  75 

1.9 

19.3 

-1.1 

18.2 

Canada 

Dec  75 

3.7 

10.2 

7.9 

12.7 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE' 


Latest  Period  Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 


Million  us  $ 

1975 

1974 

Change 

United  States 

75  IV 

3,017 

11,914 

-3,360 

15,274 

Japan 

Feb  76 

182 

-710 

-4,693 

3,983 

West  Germany 

Jan  76 

327 

4,081 

9,373 

-5,292 

France 

75  IV 

-272 

85 

-5,937 

6,022 

United  Kingdom 

75  IV 

-246 

-3,792 

-8,580 

4,788 

Italy 

75  IV 

-716 

-523 

-7,803 

7,280 

Canada 

75  IV 

-1,305 

-5,193 

-1,675 

-3,518 

'Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange. 
-Seasonally  adjusted. 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 
As  of  9  Apr  76 

Percent  Change  from 

US  $ 

Per  Unit         Dec  65        18  Dec  71      19  Mar  73       2  Apr  76 


Japan  (yen) 

0.0034 

21.53 

3.26 

-11.83 

0.48 

West  Germany 

0.3943 

56.85 

27.08 

11.36 

0.16 

(Deiitsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2145 

6.25 

8.95 

-2.67 

0.29 

United  Kingdom 

1.8360 

-34.21 

-29.54 

-25.40 

-1.77 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.0011 

-30.42 

-35.23 

-37.06 

-5.03 

Canada  (dollar) 

1.0225 

10.85 

2.48 

2.49 

0.44 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 
Latest     from  Previous  1  Year        3  Months 


Month 

Month 

1  9  70 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Jan  76 

0.5 

11.2 

1,8 

12.3 

Japan 

Jan  76 

5.4 

10.7 

-10.1 

7.1 

West  Germany 

Dec  75 

-2.5 

11.7 

-4.9 

0.9 

France 

Dec  75 

-3.2 

13.0 

-2.3 

5.7 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  75 

-0.7 

11.2 

2.8 

0.9 

Italy 

Dec  75 

0.6 

12.7 

-0.4 

0.5 

Canada 

Dec  75 

2.0 

10.4 

2.0 

19.3 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Billion  US  $ 

Latest  Month 

1  Year         'i  Months 
End  of       Billion  US  $     Jun  1970        Earlier  Earlier 


United  States 

Feb  75 

16.7 

14.5 

16.1 

15.6 

Japan 

Mar  75 

14.2 

4.1 

14.2 

12.8 

West  Germany 

Feb  75 

31.8 

8.8 

34.1 

31.3 

France 

Feb  76 

11.4 

4.4 

9.2 

12.2 

United  Kingdom 

Feb  76 

7.1 

2.8 

7.3 

5.5 

Italy 

Feb  76 

4.4 

4.7 

6.7 

5.2 

Canada 

Feb  76 

5.9 

4.3 

5.9 

5.4 

BASIC  BALANCE' 

Current  and  Long-Term  Capital  Transactions 

Latest  Period  Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 


Million  US  $ 

1975 

19  74 

Change 

United  States- 

75  IV 

-4 

1,397 

-10,704 

12,101 

Japan 

Feb  76 

515 

-1,025 

-8,574 

7,548 

West  Germany 

Jan  76 

822 

-2,935 

7,130 

-10,065 

France 

75  IV 

-542 

-234 

-3,775 

3,542 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

-783 

-4,880 

-2,735 

-2,146 

Italy 

75  III 

432 

1,105 

-5,030 

6,136 

Canada 

75  IV 

459 

-1,572 

-621 

-952 

'Converted  lo  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange. 

■^Seasonatty  adjusted 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES' 


Percent  Change  from 


Dec  66 

IS  Dec  71 

I'i  Mat  11 

2  Apr 

United  States 

-11.08 

-1.93 

5.07 

0.01 

Japan 

15.70 

2.31 

-9.24 

0.60 

West  Germany 

40.63 

22.11 

16.54 

0.59 

France 

-7.95 

4.95 

1.99 

0.95 

United  Kingdom 

-65.25 

-47.27 

-30.28 

-1.81 

Italy 

-51.93 

-60.08 

-51.72 

-5.33 

Canada 

9.89 

3.55 

5.52 

0.55 

1  Weighting  IS  based  on  each  listed  country's  trade  witti  16  other  industrialized  countries 
to  reflect  the  competitive  impact  of  exchange  rate  variations  among  ttie  ma|or  currencies. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  Mom 


7.5 


5.0  - 


2.5  - 


WHEAT  Kansas  City  No  2  Hard  Winter 
$  Per  Bushel 


0 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
15  1- 

SOYBEANS   Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 
$  Per  Bushel 

10  I— 


5  — 


0 

July  1972  1  973  1  974  1975 
1.0 

COTTON   Memphis  Middling  1  '/le 

$  Per  Pound 

0.8  ^ 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2  - 


0  '  '  '  '  

July  1972      1973         1974  1975 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  Monthly  Average  Cash  Price 


7  5 


5,0 


2.5 


WHEAT  Kansas  City  No  2  Hard  Winlei 
S  Per  Bushel 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
15  ,- 

SOYBEANS  Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 
$  Per  Bushel 


10  - 


1976 


8  Apr  76  4.69 

1Apr  76  4.60 

Mar  76  4  67 

Apr  75  5.76 


July  1972     1  973         1  974  1975 

1.0 


1976 


0.8 


0.6  - 


0.4 


0.2 


COTTON  Mgmphis  Middling  1 '/le" 
$  Per  Pound 


1  8  Apt 
_J  


37  5  r- 


CORN  Chicago  No.  2  Yellow 
S  Per  Bushel 


8  Apr  76    2  71 


ISO 


7.5 


I  8  Api 
_|  


RICE  No  2  medium  gnin.  4^  braktns 
lo  b  mills.  Houslon.  Tei 

S  Per  cwl. 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
75 

SUGAR  World  Raw  New  Yoik  No.  11 
C  Per  Pounrl 


1976 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
125  I- 

COCOA  Bahta 


1976 


July  1972  1973 


8Apr76  0.5750 
1Apr76  0.5595 
Mar  76    0.5630  75 
Apr  75  0.4237 
654 

50 


COFFEE    Other  Milds 

C  Per  Pounil 

if       8  Apr  76 

116  00 

1  Apr  76 

103  50 

1                Feb  76 

97  54 

1                 Mar  75 

48  48 

1                1  1 

1    t  8  Apr 

300 


250 


FOOD  INDEX 

_    1970  100 


July  1972  1973 


1974  1975 


1976 


July  1972     1973  1974 


1975 


1976 


This  13  an  inde»  compiled 
by  the  tconomiii  lor  18 
(ood  commodities  which 
enter  international  trade 
Commodities  are 
weighted  by  3  year  moving 
averages  of  impoits  into 
industrialiied  counlriis 

I  23  Mif  I 


1976 


I 


